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TERMS FOR 1875.—RATES TO CLUBS. 


Subscription Price, single copies $3.20 per annum, in- 
cluding prepayment of postage throughout the United States and 
Canada by the publishers, instead of by the subscribers, as hereto- 
fore. Four copies, $10.60, which is $2.65, postage prepaid, per copy; 
eight copies, #21. The party who sends us #25 for a club of nine 
copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a sopy free. Post- 
masters and others, who get up clubs in their respective towns, 
can afterwards add single copies at $2.65. Special commission to 
agents and competitive cash premiums for the largest lists. Send 
for particulars. Agents desired in every township, to whom exclu- 
sive territory will be guaranteed. Money should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Postal Money Order, or registered letter. Currency sent by 
mail is at the risk of the sender. 


Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a let- 
terif it is possible to get either a Postal Money Order,Check, or Draft 
on NewYork ; if you must send currency by mail,do it in a Registered 
Letter. Every postmaster is required by law to register letters 
when requested, on payment of eight cents. Either people are care- 
Jess, and do not enclose money when they say they do, or somebody 
sometimes steals the money. In either case we can not be respon- 
sible for the loss. All our advertisements say, and we here repeat 
it; ** CURRENCY SENT BY MAIL IS AT THE RISK OF THE SENDER.” 


Che Outlook. 


We wonder how many ‘friends of labor,” 
‘“‘workingmen,” ete., who sympathize with the 
strikers at the Fall River mills, understand who 
it is that is to pay the expenses of the strike? 
The operatives voted themselves an eight-weeks’ 
‘* vacation” two or three months ago, that the 
prices of the goods manufactured at Fall River 
might be increased by the reduction of stock on 
hand and the operatives might get better prices 
when work should re-commence. In practice, 
this meant that working men everywhere else, 
consuming the calicoes which are the principal 
production of the Fall River mills, should in the 
future pay a cent or two more a yard for them 
than they had previously done. And this case is 
not the only one in which the protection of the 
working man means only this: ‘‘ Rob Peter to 
pay Paul.” 
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We do not, of course, deny that there are 
many avaricious, conscienceless mill-owners in the 
United States, and that resistance to their unjust 
demands is proper and necessary. But neither 
anger nor idleness are sufficient guides to effective 
reform. Strikers and other would-be labor re- 
formers will never gain the public sympathy and 
votes necessary to their success until their move- 
ments are characterized by a decent respect for 
the rights of others. One quarter of the money 
lost by the operatives during the eight-weeks’ *‘ va- 
cation ” at Fall River would have retained for life 
the best legal advisers in America—men under 
whose guidance reform might be sought in ways 
creditable to tho laborer and demanding respect 
from the great body of citizens. But the exer- 
cise of mob-law deprives the operatives of any of 
that outside support without which they must 
fail. 





— +o. 


It seems at last to be a settled fact that Thomas 
Carlyle did intend to enter the ministry. It is 
not so strongly proved, but yet deserving of be- 
lief, that a bad case of dyspepsia had something 
to do with his final abandonment of the idea. 
We have met ministers who did not believe that 
Carlyle was the best intellectual guide that a 
young man could have, but what a glorious step 
forward the church might make if dyspetic stu- 
dents of theology would follow the old Scotch- 
man’s example ! 





Even if Mr. Schurz in his Ohio speeches had 
done no more than explain the nature of the 
creditor class, he would have done inestimable 
service to all honest students of the currency 
question. It has so long been a custom to refer 
to rich men as belonging to the creditor class. 
and to the poor as constituting the debtors, that 
it is with an instinctive rubbing of the eyes that 
one reads that the laborers for wages are the 
least indebted class in society, even in proportion 
to their earnings and savings; that they own the 
$760,000,000 in the savings banks, to which rich 
men go to borrow money, and that every servant 
or other employé who is paid by the week or 
month is most of the time a member of the cred- 
itor class. These are the people, says Mr. Schurz 


of every class in which incomes are limited—for 
whose good you would expand the currency. 
More paper money means a rise in the price of 
gold, followed by a general raising of prices by 
the grocer, the butcher and the shoemaker, and 
the purchasing capacity of the workingman’s 
savings is diminished accordingly. 
———_ => -— 

Mr. Schurz gives advice of incalculable value, 
too, when he warns the people against allowing 
the Congress of the United States, or any other 
body of nen, to adjust the volume of the currency 
at pleasure. To have the most wise and honest 
neighbor regulating the amount and kind of cur- 
rency which a man should carry in his pocket 
each day would be to endure an intolerable sort 
of oppression ; to have this same supervision ex- 
ercised by several hundred men, some of them not 
honest, many of them only wise enough to hide 
their ignorance from their constituents, and none 
of them more than human, as a man would need 
to be to withstand the temptations of such a po- 
sition, would be the most stupendous piece of 
financial folly conceivable. 

—_ +o ——_——_ 

However unpalatable Mr. Finch’s address before 
the National Insurance Convention may have 
been to many of the attendants who were inter- 
ested in life insurance companies, it is certain that 
he expressed the opinions of many policy-holders. 
Upon the value of policies if surrendered, or the 
probable value of the dividends of which agents 
have talked glowingly, not one policy-holder in a 
hundred has any definite idea. His information 
on these subjects comes almost entirely through 
the agent or solicitor, and is generally about as 
trustworthy as the promises of the recruiting ser- 
geant. It would cost no more than the money 
lost on a few lapsed policies for the companies to 
plainly inform all their policy-holders on these 
subjects of ‘ignorance and discontent, and we 
predict that if they do so lapsed policies will not 
be as numerous as heretofore. 

—_  e ->e——_ 

How many people there are who, looking for 
the early dawn of the Millennium, must be dis- 
couraged when they learn that in the largest city 
in the Union it has heretofore been considered the 
proper thing for policemen to be on good terms 
with thieves! Aside from the manifest impro- 
priety of this custom, it is very certain that the 
thieves are not made morally better by their offi- 
cial associates ; and that, if they are not bettered, 
some one must be made worse. The dilemma 
thus becomes one of which neither horn is at all 
endurable. Nor is the question confined to resi- 
dents of New York city ; it will be found nearly 
everywhere confronting the investigator, and the 
cause of its existence will be found to consist of 
the low character of most of the men selected (or 
elected) for constabulary duty. 

———_ +o _—_ 

The best practical illustration yet given of the 
foolishness of inflation was made public at Terre 
Haute a few daysago. While a cheap-money man 
and “friend of the people ” was hard at work try- 
ing to organize a greenback club, and to convince 
the people that they needed more money, it was 
announced that a national bank in the same city 
thought of reducing its circulation one hundred 
thousand dollars, because it had to pay taxes 
upon that amount of money which was lying idle 
in its vaults. 

— — +e ———- 

‘*Why didn’t that Indiana bank lend its money 
to develop the resources of the country? Plenty 
of business men and property owners need mon- 
ey :” so asks many an honest, but indignant citi- 
zen. The answer may be found in the history of 
a public-spirited New York bank which suspend- 
ed payment last week. It had been a very suc- 
cessful bank ; at one time its deposits amounted 
to $6,000,000. It lent money on property, improved 
and unimproved, it bought some State bonds 
which, with the wealth of the whole State to 
back them, were nevertheless unable to reach 
par; and it lent freely on these securities, instead 
of only one-half or one-third their apparent value, 
as is the habit of close-fisted banks. And its de- 





—these servants, laborers, mechanics, members 






positors hope to get fifty cents on the dollar. 


TRUANT SUMMER. 
By H. H. 


Ln I missed the Summer. Swift 
I ran and called, “ O Bird! O Bee! 

Which way went Summer? Did you see? 

Red Rose, thy silent petals lift, 

And by a gesture point to me 

Which way went truant Summer free! 

Her work undone, her promise broken, 

Oh, fickle Summer, of false token !” 


E’en while I spoke the bee fell dead, 
Frozen to death; and vanishing 

In southern sky, on pauseless wing, 

I saw the swallow as he fled. 

Close to my feet sank shivering 

The rose all white with suffering ; 

And, as I turned, the skies were snowing, 
And icy, whistling winds were blowing. 





DR. HOLLAND THE MORALIST. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


HEN I visit or sojourn in the houses of in- 

intelligent country people—it may be in 
Maine, in New York, in Minnesota—the first ques. 
tion asked about the literary world is whether I 
know Dr. Holland or not. I find that Iam not 
esteemed because I can boast that I have actually 
seen the white hairs of Bryant, have sat by the 
quaint fire-place of Lowell, have shaken hands 
with the author of Uncle Tom, have listened to 
the execrable oratory of Froude and the smooth 
sentences of Curtis, have sat in Plymouth Church, 
and have actually seen the venerable Concord 
sage himself—all these inestimable privileges of 
a denizen of the metropolis and a dabbler in lit- 
erature and journalism are nothing. Do I know 
Dr. Holland? By the way the young lady asks it 
one knows that Kathrima and the Titcomb letters 
lie on her bureau in the same pile with her Bible 
and her favorite daguerreotype. I spent a sum- 
mer in a hotel with Boston and Cambridge people 
and the question was the same: Had I happened 
to meet Dr. Holland? Doubtless on the éfagére in 
the corner of the back-parlor at home, alongside 
of Pilgrim’s Progress and the Lady of the Lake, 
flanked by sea-shells and war-relics, these city 
people keep well-worn copies of Bitter-Sweet and 
Gold-Foil. 

I took pains to inquire the other day for statis- 
tics in regard to the sale of Dr. Holland’s books. 
The publishers put the Titcomb letters at about 
57,000, Bitter-Sweet 63,000, Gold-Foil 33,000, Les- 
sons in Life 27,000, Kathrina 76,000. Now a novel 
that sells twenty thousand copies is a great suc- 
cess—few American novels have reached forty or 
fifty thousand copies. I doubt if any novel by an 
American author, except Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
ever attained the sale of Kathrina. But with Dr. 
Holland things go by reverse. Poetry is in most 
cases the least saleable ; novels are the most popu- 
lar. But his novels reach only the sale of other 
successful books of their kind ; the verse outsells 
the prose. Other men’s books fail because they 
are ‘‘ preachy,” but people run after the Titcomb 
letters because they are really sermons. In the 
lecture courses the great humorists, the famous 
preachers, the reformers, the what-nots, generally 
go but once to a place. Gough is an exception. 
Dr. Holland, who preaches from the platform, is 
invited winter after winter to instruct the same 
people. 

Of course this popularity is a crime in the eyes 
of the young man who has just learned that popu- 
lar favor is not the final test of literary merit. He 
prides himself on his ability to look down on what 
other people like—all things are small from the 
dizzy height of his conceit—his god is Mr. Godkin. 
That was a wise word of Sainte Beuve’s, that no 
young man is fit to write criticism. For criticism 
requires a catholicity of spirit a young man can- 
not have. But much of our criticism is either in- 
discriminate praise or the harsh judgment of im- 
maturity, measuring things by hard mechanical 
theories. Our literature wants nothing so much 
as a critic gifted with something of Sainte Beuve’s 
judicial spirit and kindly catholicity. Of course, 
such a critic would be condemned as “‘ genial.” 
But is sunshine more fatal than frost? 

It would be impossible in an article such as this 
to measure the literary character of Dr. HoJland’s 





work, Its excellent qualities are unquestionable ; 
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its artistic defects are apparent enough, and many 
adversaries have been ready to point them out. 
But here, again, the narrowness of current criti- 
cism has been manifest. An author should be 
judged in the line of his main purpose. It is not 
from the esthetic side alone that Dr. Holland's 
work should be estimated. He is not pretminently 
an artist, but he is preéminently a moralist. The 
esthetic, with him, deliberately sacrifices itself to 
the ethical. Dr. Holland is a preacher or nothing : 
it does not matter whether he writes letters or 
novels, prose or verse, he preaches. And it is in 
this rdle of preacher for which nature destined 
him, and in which he delights, that he should be 
judged. His art is to be taken for what it is 
meant to be; not art dominant, but art sub- 
servient. Poetry, fiction, epistles, lectures, edi- 
torials, are all vehicles charged with moral in- 
struction. Their artistic charms are so much over 
and above. 

Of late, moralities are a little in disfavor with 
the literary class. In the good old English Reader 
of Lindley Murray there was a department called 
‘* Didactic,” or ‘‘ Didactic Pieces.” We have tired 
of the didactic—there is a reaction from the over- 
muchness which the school of the Edgeworths 
and Hemanses gave us. I doubt if even Cowper's 
Task would meet with the approval of book- 
reviewers if it were laid on their tabies now as a 
new book. But in this reaction of taste the peo- 
ple at large have no part. They like writings 
which uphold the everyday moralities. Mrs. 
Stowe’s later novels are liked less by critics and all 
the more by the people, because they are full of 
teaching. The puritanismw of the mass of Ameri- 
eans is not untouched by any contrary movement, 
and here is the hold of Dr. Holland’s books. They 
teach vigorously and entertainingly the moralities 
of everyday life—temperance, economy, purity, 
honesty—and the healthy core of our society re- 
sponds to this instruction. The great popularity 
of Whittier is due, no doubt, in part to his ad- 
mirable and sympathetic pictures of homely life, 
but much of it is to be attributed to his fine vein 
of moralizing. One of the choicest fruits of the 
general puritanism of America is the high moral 
quality of American authors. All of our most 
eminent men of letters, our Irvings and Bryants 
and Longfellows, our Lowells and Holmeses and 
Whittiers, our Emersons, have lived above re- 
proach and have written, as they have lived, 
purely. Poor Poe was in some sense an exception, 
and he has hardly yet been forgiven. When an 
American writer does venture to break with the 
qmoralities he finds his popularity chiefly in En- 
gland. The fame of Walt Whitman in America 
is mainly a reflection of the favor he has met 
from the hands of the Swinburne-Rossetti school 
in London. This singular purity in their lives 
and moral tone in the writings of our authors is 
one result of the healthy puritanism of public 
sentiment in this country. Another is that there 
are no reputations so widespread among the peo- 
ple as those of famous preachers, if we except 
those military heroes and political leaders whom 
everybody knows. And, unsectarian layman that 
he is, Holland must rank as one of the foremost of 
our preachers. With pen and speech, in prose 
and poetry, in newspaper, book and magazine, as 
well as on the rostrum, he has not ceased to 
preach the gospel of pure and manly living. 

It has been well said by a recent writer on lit- 
erature that ours is the period of diffusion. Of 
this diffusion such popular writers as Dr. Holland 
are the representatives. It is not alone asa writer 
that he is to be considered, but also as a popular 
leader. And as a popular leader it is to his credit 
and it is our good fortune that he has never been 
misled by false lights in morals. In a period of 
ferment and false reform he has always spoken on 
the right side. If there is one higher word to say 
for him, it is that he has been a moral teacher 
without being bitter, or uncharitable, or bigoted. 
He has not been of those who were in haste to 
think evil; he has never been illiberal in his 
opinions ; he has never sought to propagate them 
by denunciation of persons. 

I meet with young men who have found courage 
and inspiration to lead better lives from Dr. Hol- 
land’s books, with young women who find in them 
the expression of what is best in their pure and 
religious natures. Is it not, after all, better to be 
the great teacher of the people than to be the 
favorite artist of the fastidious? There comes in 
at this point the old conflict between the ethical 
and esthetic purpose, which every worker in lit- 
erature and art must settle for himself, and which 
will never be settled. According as God hath 
dealt to every man the measure of taste and 


moral conviction, he must choose how far he will 
follow either path. But at least each man should 
be judged by his dominant purpose, and esti- 
mated by his success in treading the path he has 
chosen, not berated for having neglected the 
“other. 








THE GUEST. 
By Mary Town ey. 


blag hearth was cold, the lamp burned dim, 
Round my low cot the storm beat wild, 
And through the long hours of the night 
My heart cried like a hungry child. 


It cried, and would not be appeased ; 
My tired head drooped upon my breast, 
Whose cruel wound and cheerless void 
Mocked weary nature’s hopeless guest. 


And all the while One stood without, 
Who bore the rude and bitter blast, 
And knocked, and waited at my door: 

My dull ear caught the sound at last. 


“Who secks me at this lonely hour? 
Is it a wanderer unhoused, 

My neighbor, worn, and faint, and cold?” 
Pity and shame my spirit roused. 


I opened ; ere my lips could frame 
The words of welcome to my Guest, 
“My child,” he said; “* My King!” I cried, 
And quivering sobs told all the rest. 


My Lord came in and shut the door; 
A blessed silence filled the place, 
While, through my blinding tears, I felt 
The tender chiding of his face. 
He needed not that I should speak, 
I know not if He spoke at all, 
But ere the morn came fair and still 
My soul grew strong to break her thrall. 


He soothed me, cheered me, drew me near 
To rest on His own patient heart ; 

The sacred fellowship of pain 
Has taught me how to bear my part. 





REVIVALS AND REVIVALISTS OF 
THE PAST. 
By Mrs. AMELIA E. Barr. 


HEN the Church uses the word ‘“ revival,” 

it becomes one of the felicities of the En- 
glish language ; for by it she expresses not only 
her obedience to the command, ‘“ Awake, thou 
that sleepest,” but also her enjoyment of the ac- 
companying poses, ‘* And Christ shal) give thee 
light.” 

It may indeed seem at first sight a contradiction 
that the Church of God should halt and slumber, 
instead of marching on gloriously to her final and 
universal triumph; but we must remember that 
the church is a divine thought worked out in hu- 
man and fallible material, and that wherever life 
circulates—be the body physical or moral—there 
ebb and flow, apathy and enthusiasm, follow each 
other. 

This law of vibration has been universally oper- 
ative in the history of the Church. It was a 
marked feature of the Jewish religious economy, 
where periods of indifference alternated with 
‘*times of refreshing,” and the advent of prophets 
by whom the Lord not only ‘‘ revived his work in 
the midst of the years,” but also promised that 
such frequent outpourings of religious fervor 
should be one of the favors bestowed upon the 
Church after the coming of Messiah. 

Indeed the revelation of the Gospel was preced- 
ed by one of the greatest revivals on record ; for 
when John came preaching repentance for sin, 
and the coming of the Lamb of God, ‘‘all Jerusa- 
lem and all Judea, and all the region round about 
Jordan, went out to him, confessing their sins, 
and were baptized of him in Jordan.” Heralded 
by one wide-spread revival, the Christian Church 
commenced her active work by another, which 
added in a single day to her ‘‘ about three thou- 
sand souls.” 

The Reformation, by introducing freedom of 
conscience, almost necessitated the frequent re- 
currence of eras of intense religious feeling ; for 
though it abolished penance, remorse remained, 
and the lonely agonies of a wounded conscience 
had no longer the confessional to fly to for com- 

fort. The Protestant must needs carry his own 
burden to the foot of the Cross, and there was for 
him no absolution but that spirit of adoption by 
which he was enabled to cry ‘‘ Abba, Father !” 

Those then who imagine that revivals are the 
legitimate fruit of ignorance and unreflective ex- 
citement are not supported by facts. It is a re- 
markable truth that the last century, so famous 
for the growth of intellectual and religious 
thought, has been also famous for the frequency 
and magnitude of these epochs of spiritual enthu- 








j siasm, and that America, the cradle of individual- 





ism, the home of unfettered feelings and opinions, 
has been, more than any other country, prolific in 


them. 
Hence too the Puritan settlements—where all 


religious ideas were convictions, and personal re- 


sponsibility fully understood—were easily moved 
by religious revivals. As early as 1782 a very re- 
markable one began in Northampton ; 


; its influ- | 


ence spread to twenty-seven different tow ns, and . 
no age, sex, or condition was exempt from its op- | 


eration. Its leader was Jonathan Edwards, a 


man singularly calm and judicious, cold in physi-’ 
cal temperament, inapt at social intercourse, an ' 


absorbed student, and scrupulously dignified and 


precise. Of all men, he seemed least likely to en- | 


courage a great popular emotion ; but the inward 
temper of the man was high and large, and 
though cramped by the age and circumstances in 


which he lived, he had the most exquisite sense’ 
of moral beauty, and the concentrated enthusiasm | 


of a Roman Catholic saint. 


‘@ 
This revival prepared the way for the greater. 


one of 1741, of which Whitfield was the apostle. 
It also commenced in Northampton, but it spread 
over all the congregations of New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Virginia. Its rise and progress was wonderful ; 
whole communities gravitated towards it as it 
swept along, and numbers of intelligent people 
believed that the Millennium had begun. Forty- 
three thousand persons professed religion; an 
immense proportion of the population when we 
consider how thinly the colonies were peopled at 


that time. 3 
Whitfield was then in his 26th year, and had al- 


ready attained a reputation wide as Christendom 
for the pathos, the vehemence and passion of his 
oratory—for his apostolic self-denial and adventu- 
rous wanderings. We cannot now gather the lost 
netes that thrilled the thousands on Boston Com- 
mon, ‘‘ kindled the Welsh fire,” broke the pride of 
the Scot’s reason, and brought savage Cornish 
miners and Kingswood colliers weeping to the 
feet of Jesus ; but we know that no man of his 
day made a deeper impression on his cotempo- 
raries. He was a born preacher, “ called” by God, 
and consecrated by higher hands than those of 
any Archbishop—indeed he shocked the English 
clergy (who would as soon have preached stand- 
ing on their heads as on unconsecrated gro nd) 
by his utter indifference to the canonical sanctity 
of the pulpit. Ale-houses, coal-pits, the fair- 
ground, the quay, the street, the wild, unplanted 
places outside cities, wherever he could find sin- 
ners, there was church and pulpit that equaled 
his desire. 

Doubtless the picturesque effects of his sur- 
roundings often powerfully, though unconscious- 
ly, aided his forceful and persuasive pleadings. 
The Lord’s Supper, taken by the 30,000 sitting on 
the heathery braes of Cambustang, must have 
been a Communion never to be forgot ; and we 
cannot wonder that many remained on the hill- 
side all night, singing hymns. Perhaps equally 


impressive was that farewell sermon to the 20 i008 


on Boston Common just at sunrise. 

It is true that it would be easy to pick out sep- 
arate cases of extravagance and weakness until 
we should have picked his splendid character and 
work to pieces; but his errors sprang from the 
same source as his excellencies, and we can judge 
Whitfield by no ordinary tests of character—the 
man was in a fever of enthusiasm from the time 
of his conversion. He was no theologian, he was 
no scholar, he was not even a prudent man, but 
he was an irresistible preacher. A ship-builder 
was once asked what he thought of Whitfield’s 
preaching. ‘‘ Think! I tell you, sir, every Sunday 
that I go to my parish church I can build a ship 
from stem to stern; but when Mr. Whitfield 
preaches, were it to save my soul, I could not lay 
a single plank.” 


All these early revivals were attended by re-— 


markable physical manifestations. People cried 
out in church and were carried away insensible, 
or convulsed with agony ; others fell to the ground 
as if struck by lightning, or trembled as though 
shaken by a violent ague. But such manifesta- 
tions were perfectly reasonable ; they were the 
natural consequences of deep feeling acting upon 
persons of certain intellects or temperaments. 
Similar symptoms are often seen as the effect of 
sudden grief or terror; and surely it is not un- ; 
reasonable to suppose that the fear of the Divine ' 
anger, and sorrow for having offended God, may 
be at least as strong as any other emotion. 
However in no revival have physical manifesta- 
tions been as important as is generally supposed, 
and they have not been a feature of American | 
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revivals since the year 1804. The seat of that 
movement was Kentucky and Tennessee, and the 
“jerking” and ‘“ whirling,” which were its invol- 
‘untary accompaniments are easily explained by 
the physical and mental conditions of the people 
at that date. In all orthodox churches during the 
last sixty years there have been frequent awaken- 
ings without any external excitement; indeed 
there is scarcely a year in which revivals do not 
occur in some locality, and few American minis- 
ters are satisfied without this seal to the efficacy 
of their labors. 

But strong emotion does not now usually ex- 
hibit itself by violent action and physical suffer- 
ing. Communities in the infancy of feeling may 
express themselves as children express their fear 
and grief—by loud outeries and frantic demon- 
strations of terror ; but as they begin to think, to 
be balanced and calmed by education, they learn 
to express strong feeling as men do, in cali, prac- 
tical intensity. Hence the revival of 1858, which 
Was second to none in importance and genuine 
results, was remarkable for the deep solemnity of 
all its meetings, ‘‘the pervading but scarcely per- 
ceptible emotion ; the brief petitions, fervid and 
reverential; the absence of excitement, and the 
silence with which the immense crowds dis- 
persed.” 

Yet in this revival, which was largely spread 
over the Northern and Western States, men of all 
ranks mingled,—lawyers, physicians, scholars, 
merchants, mechanics, laborers; churches were 
crowded, lecture-rooms opened for daily prayer, 
and the attendance of business men on these ser- 
vices in the cities of New York and Philadelphia 
Was numbered by thousands. No means were 
used to stimulate interest but simple statements 
of Gospel truth, yet its solid results were about 
500,000 persons added to various churches. 

The present American revivalists, Moody and 
Sankey, have some interesting points of contact 
and contrast with their great predecessor, Whit- 
field. Both touched alike the lowest and highest 
strata of society ; for Whitfield not only preached 
to colliers, but to wits and accomplished infidels 
and jaded men of fashion. He was Lady Hun- 
tingdon’s chaplain; Lady Chesterfield was his 
convert ; Bolingbroke came to tell him, “If the 
Bible is true you are, sir, incontrovertible”; 
Hume would go twenty miles to hear him preach. 
All these things have been forcibly reproduced 
this year; and perhaps Mr. Moody may too have 
felt some such private fears as Whitfield records 
when he thinks himself ‘‘ safer with the weeping 
eolliers in the wilderness,” and doubts whether 
‘flattery and power and distinction may not in- 
toxicate even God's dear children.” 

Neither Whitfield nor Moody have made any 
attempt to found a new sect or teach new doc- 
trine. Both refused to make merchandize of the 
Cross, and the answer of Whitfield when a private 
contribution was proposed for him—‘‘I will have 
no such thing. I make no purse. What I have I 
give away”—may stand for the American evan- 
gelists. 

Again, there are some contrasts in which the 
revivalists of to-day are in advance. Moody and 
Sankey have worked in the most cordial union 
with the ministers of all orthodox churches. 
Whitfield had a very low opinion of all ministers 
who could not practice his self-denial or follow 
his methods. Perhaps the majority of the Eng- 
lish clergy of that day deserved it ; but surely it 
‘was a little presumptuous in a young man of 26 
years to thus condemn the ministers of Boston— 
Drs. Colman, Cooper, Foxcroft, Chauncy, Prince, 
Sewall, Webb, and Andrew Eliot—‘‘For I am 
verily persuaded the generality of preachers talk 
of an unknown and unfelt Christ ; and the reason 
why congregations have been so dead is that they 
have dead men preaching to them.” (Journal, 
pp. 70, 71.) Dr. Chauncy says he often spoke of 
ministers as ‘‘ the enemies of Christ Jesus and the 
worst enemies he had”; and even the dignified 
Holyoke and the learned Winthrop of Harvard, 
thought it necessary to protest against his denun- 
ciations of the American clergy. 

The better temper of the present age is perhaps 
as finely shown also in the welcome given to the 
two American evangelists by that noli me tangere 
race—the Scotch—compared with their reception 
of Whitfield in the last century. Whitfield terri- 
fied them. Some said he was “ daft”; others that 
he “had a devil”; even the Erskines said he pro- 
duced ‘‘ convulsions, not conversion.” With the 
exception of the meetings at Cambustang and 
Kilsyth, Whitfield could do little in Scotland ; for 
while he was trying to storm their hearts, they 
‘were busy counting the syllogisms on their fingers. 





It is searcely necessary to contrast Whitfield’s real 
failure in Scotland with the deep and cordial en- 
thusiasm the same people of to-day welcomed the 
same gospel with. 

We hold all spiritual gifts in earthen vessels, 
and therefore it is always easy to find faults in the 
best of works ; but whatever in this age of Mam- 
mon worship brings eternal things nearer, checks 
the spirit of worldliness in the church, draws all 
sects into hearty union, and all Christians into 
hearty sympathy, is an immense leverage gained 
for future progress, as well as the best earnest of 
our individual salvation; for I think it is doubt- 
ful whether they will ever find the way to heaven, 
who desire to go there alone. 





THE GREAT FEAST. 
By AvuGustTA LARNED. 
“Thy bounty shines in autumn unconfined, 
And spreads a common feast for all that live.” 


8 a nation we know little about the art of 
absorbing sunshine. It is the beggarly Ital- 
ian and vagrant Spaniard who is best acquainted 
with the means of extracting good from mere 
light and heat. During midsummer the sun is to 
us an enemy. It would scorch us to a cinder if it 
could. But the latter half of September, and the 
whole of October are perfectiy adapted to out of 
door life. Then we should go abroad and disport 
ourselves, taking into the body and soul such an 
amount of solid sunshine as is needed to carry us 
through the rigorous months that are to succeed. 
Our American autumn is a happy medium, a 
golden mean where the perfection of enjoyment 
is attained; but then we crowd into towns, and 
people stone and brick hives, leaving the great 
feast of the year untasted. 

The sharp frosts that singe and sear the moun- 
tain tops, often before the end of August, drive 
those who go to them for coolness and rest into 
the valleys. It is there in the lowlands, on the 
skirts of the great mountain kings that autumn 
should be spent. Then it is pleasure to nestle 
into orchards and gardens, to get near comforta- 
ble farm houses, to have broad plains and liberal 
fields before us, where the riches of the season are 
displayed, and where the sun’s witchcraft can 
work unobstructed. In summer we love to look 
down from some high mountain eyrie upon a 
dreamy and far distant world ; in autumn it is de- 
lightful to gaze up at the majestic heights that 
then took us in their arms and cradled us in their 
green recesses, and see them transfigured before 
our eyes. If the land of the pine, and hemlock, 
and juniper was pleasant in July, the land of the 
elm, the chestnut, the maple and beech is no less 
good in Oetober. 

On broad sunny plains, in valleys filled with de- 
ciduous trees, we get an idea of the years untold, 
undreamed of, unimagined riches shed upon 
earth, sky and air. 

The oldest orchard, with roo‘s grass-bound, and 
moss and yellow rust eating into the crooked 
limbs, is beautiful in autumn. For underneath 
the turf is soft and green, and yellow leaves de- 
tach themselves and come slowly sailing down in 
the tepid air, and overhead the apples shine like 
balls of scarlet, and crimson, and gold ; their spicy 
breath is deliciously fragrant. Every now and 
then one over-ripe tumbles from the limb and 
comes down with a gentle thud. Bees, and wasps, 
and yellow jackets gather about and revel upon 
the fallen sweetness. The air is full of a low, mur- 
murous hum that seems like a sort of lullaby or 
hush song of the happy earth itself. 

The side hill slopes away from where we are 
sitting, in just such an orchard, to a sunny little 
valley filled with golden haze, like a sculptured 
vase brimming with some rare wine. The old 
fields of the farm, that have done their work so 
well. are resting now, in this afternoon of the 
year, under the smiles of God. The corn-field, 
with meditative shocks, leaning this way and that, 
has gathered purple shadows in which some yel- 
low pumpkins are lying like a gold mine just 
uncovered to the light of day. The meager vege- 
tation along the stone walls, that scarcely showed 
in summer, is now traced in threads of scarlet and 
gold. The little bushy hollow under the dip of 
the hill seems full of blood, for the sumachs have 
tuned to a hue of almost dazzling splendor. 

Every bit of rough, poor land is beautiful now, 
for the ripened grasses, and the berry-bushes, and 
wild weeds have adorned it fora festival. There, 
down in one of the home meadows, is an old man, 
with a surprisingly bent back, gathering stones 
into a stone-boat. He calis it his knitting-work, 


for it is about all that he can do. Through the mo- | 





tionless air you hear him gee-hawing to his oxen, 
and the great, gentle creatures move like automa- 
tons to do his bidding. 

The scarlet back of the old man’s waistcoat 
makes a red spot in the land -spe, that matches 
the fiery blossoms of the big Angee -onium stand- 
ing in a green tub down on the porch of the farm- 
house. How the light seems to caress the gray, 
unpainted angularity of that old dwelling! There 
is a little girl, the grandchild of the old man, in a 
light-blue frock, and with flying yellow hair, 
swinging on the front gate. Her motions are as 
graceful as a fawn’s, and at this distance the azure 
of her dress makes just the proper contrast for 
the great Virginia creeper that completely em- 
bowers the western porch, and which has now 
turned to a deep maroon, almost black in some 
places, with rifts and fissures of flame. There is 
a splint-bottomed rocking-chair under the vine, 
with a big basket of mending setting on the seat. 
Somebody has, evidently, just gone away, and 
will soon return. A very fat and sleepy white cat is 
coiled up on a mat of braided corn husks, dozing 
its life away. A noble elm stands at the corner of 
the house, and shades part of the roomy, old- 
fashioned garden. Every pendant branch to the 
tiniest twig has been dipped in a pale-gold bronze 
hue, and shines with subdued luster against the 
blue. The finely divided foliage is of peculiar 
beauty, and hosts of little birds fly in and out of 
their sky-parlor with that sociability and chatter 
which distinguishes them at this season. At this 
distance you can almost smell the quinces ripen- 
ing along the garden fence, and the perfume of 
grape clusters getting blue-black among their 
yellowing leaves. On the sunniest side late pears 
are growing. There is hardly any fruit that can 
soak in as much sunshine asapear. In the warm 
woods they grow mellow and expansive, and 
though they show less beauty on the surface than 
plums or peaches, there is more sweetness in the 
heart. 

The old garden has patches of rosemary, and 
sothernwood, and lavender, that make it smell 
deliciously when the sun shines. There are sun- 
flowers here and there, confidently lifting their 
bold heads, and irregular beds of chrysanthemums 
and zenias. All the hues are of a positive kind 
that gleam like a coronet of splendid jewels. 

This light tries its enchantment even on the old 
barns and sheds, untidy, straggling places—the 
only kind of barn that is ever picturesque. A 
prim, orthodox barn, well built and painted, and 
locked, is of all structures the most uninteresting. 
These have never known paint, they are sadly out 
of repair, but the doors stand open in that easy, 
ecnfident way which invites dogs, and chickens, 
and turkeys, and pigeons to enter and forage for 
such rations as they can find, The golden straw 
pokes itself out of the loft windows, the tanned 
hay-cocks stand up in their pretty pyramids ; on 
the floor of the ‘‘shop” there are piles of rosy and 
golden apples, and just inside the threshing-floor 
the hired man is husking corn, and humming a 
song that has a refrain about ‘‘ Darling Molly.” 

Now look over the barns and down into the 
little valley. Let your eye follow the windings of 
the road where occasionally a farmer’s boy jogs 
along with a load of pumpkins or potatoes. The 
young maple-trees that mark its length have 
turned to pale yellow and vivid searlet. Through 
their light boughs you can see the shining of blue 
hills in the distance. The brook is marked by 
low water-willows that look now like ainber clouds 
resting upon the ground. 

The white meeting-house stands on a little 
knoll apart from any dwelling. It seems to have 
taken a few steps towards heaven in advance of 
the others. The grass around the village temple 
is wonderfully rich and green. One cannot help 
wondering if the spiritual food (I had almost com- 
mitted sacrilege by saying fodder) bestowed with- 
in is as good and juicy. Behind the meeting- 
house, back of the long string of sheds, where 
many horses do equine penance during sermon 
time, towers a great monumental maple-tree, one 
of those vast pyramids of opaque shade impene- 
trable by sunbeams, and in August covered with 
blue black foliage. Now from the topmost twig 
to the lower limbs, that almost touch the ground, 
it is all aflame, one even, brilliant red, that lights 
up the place around like a bonfire, Flanking the 
church, it burns like a martyr for his faith, and is 
glad to have the whole country side witness its 
zeal, 

Here in this valley, narrow and winding, with 
platoons of evergreens charging up the near hills, 
the eye revels in harmonies that grow out of vivid 
contrasts. A fiery vine coils up into the dark 
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cedar, and turns to brilliant crimson and orange. 
The blackberry bushes against the side-hill are 
black and garnet and yellow and red. A whole 
palette of color has been emptied upon them, and 
yet they are perfect in beauty. The white birches 
at the entrance of the wood have an aerial charm 
with their snowy stems and blue green foliage 
tinged here and there with pale yellow. There 
are clumps and thickets where all the colors melt 
and glow, and fuse in an indescribable iridescence 
that seems to play over them like lambent flame. 
There are single trees that stand out with prompt 
splendor as if challenging admiration. There are 
massive chestnuts and beeches that seem made all 
of one piece of gold, and shine even after the sun 
is down. There are dark red oaks that would 
show but little except for the green against which 
they are relieved. There are browns and purples 
and dun shades and maroon and dull orange that 
mingle together in wonderful harmonies. 

Down by the pond, where there are some geese 
and some bare-footed children wading in the 
water, is a little island with a few bushes upon it. 
Now the place has caught a touch of umber and a 
touch of yellow from autumn’s big brush. The 
whole is reflected and softed in the clear water, 
making a little bit of loveliness such as I have no 
words to paint. 

Along the lanes red leaves are scattered that 
seem to burn the ground. The feathery ferns 
have turned a delicate sienna hue; the paths are 
mossy and inviting to the feet, and overhead is 
woven a many-colored dome. But beyond the 
woods are fields and gardens and orchards ; from 
every hill-top the great feast is spread wide, in- 
viting all who will to come and revel in the beauty 
and abundance of the year. 








MARTHA OR MARY? 


By CAROLINE A. MASON. 


CANNOT choose; I should have liked so much 
To sit at Jesus’ feet,—to feel the touch 

Of his kind, gentle hand upon my head 

While drinking in the gracious words he said. 


And yet to serve him !—oh, divine employ,— 
To minister and give the Master joy, 

To bathe in coolest sprincs his weary feet, 
And wait upon him while he sat at meat! 


Worship or service,—which? Ah, that is best 
To which he calls me, be it toil or rest,— 

To labor for him in life’s busy stir, 

Or seek his feet a silent worshiper. 


So let him choose for us: we are not strong 

To make the choice ; perhaps we should go wrong, 
Mistaking zeal for service, sinful sloth 

For loving worship,—and so fail of both. 








TICKETS TO HEAVEN. 
By H. H. Browne. 
6 ICKET, sir ?” 

This was the brief but suggestive remark 
of the portly conductor of a railway train that 
was being whirled along, with its mingled freight 
of merchandize and humanity, through one of 
the most beautiful sections of New England. 

‘*Your ticket, sir, if you please,” he repeated, 
somewhat impatiently, it seemed, as the shrill 
shriek of the whistle announced our near ap- 
proach to the next station. Looking in the direc- 
tion of the speaker, I saw him standing with ex- 
tended hand, waiting impatiently in front of a 
passenger who was sitting nearly opposite me, 
and whose odd appearance withheld my attention 
fora moment from the morning paper which I 
had been reading. This singular appearance 
really consisted not so much in the dress as in the 
man’s manner and in the expression of his face, 
for, aside from some slight peculiarities of toilet, 
there was nothing about the man’s style of ap- 
parel at variance with that of the people around 
him. 

It was, however, in the expression of his coun- 
tenance more than in anything else that I became, 
for the'moment, interested. The general contour 
of the head, though not regular, indicated? no 
little intellectuality. The face was pale and had 
a haggard, eager, unhealthy look. The hair, 
which was thin and long and of a faded yellowish 
tint, was combed smoothly down over the ears 
and arranged with much apparent care and elab- 
oration. The cheeks were thin and hollow. The 
nose was long and pinched. The mouth, while 
not ill-formed, bespoke, with the small receding 
chin, indecision and want of strength. The eyes 
—it was here that the chief peculiarity of the 
man’s appearance was found—were so_ small and 
sunken, of a palish grey color, eager yet vacillat- 
ing, piercing and yet not penetrating, giving to 
the observer at once the commingled ideas of reso- 





lution and timidity, confidence and doubt. In- 
deed, the whole appearance of the man was that 
of one who sees, or thinks he sees, more that is 
imaginary than real—one whose mind dwells upon 
and is more conversant with the supernatural 
than with the natural—one from whose mind, in 
fact, the calmness and light of reason are gone, 
leaving but that vacuity of mind, that phantasm 
of reason, which we are wont to name insanity. 

At length, after having fumbled nervously in 
one pocket and another while the conductor stood 
impatiently waiting for his ticket, the man pro- 
duced a queer looking package, uniquely folded, 
and worn and soiled from long carriage, and, to 
the no little amusement of the lookers-on, drew 
carefully therefrom and placed in the conductor's 
extended hand a by no means clean looking piece 
of pasteboard, on which was written in bold char- 
acters these words : 

“ ABSALOM ALLGOOD—his ticket for Heaven.” 

Glancing at the card and then at the man, with 
a look of mingled indignation and amusement, 
but seeming quickly to understand the case, the 
conductor said sternly : 

‘**T cannot pass you on this ticket, sir.’ 

‘* Not pass me ! surely you do but jest,” said the 
man, eagerly. 

‘*T am in earnest, sir ; your ticket is worthless. 
Have you no other ?” 

‘* Worthless ! no other !” repeated the man with 
bewildered look and tone. ‘‘ Why, no; I have 
trusted to that ticket for years, and if it is not 
good I have no hope, no hope !” 

‘Well, then, my dear sir,” said the conductor 
in a more kindly tone, ‘‘ we shall have to leave 
you at the next station.” 

**O, then I am lost, lost !’ moaned the poor ma- 
niac in tones of utter despair. 

At the next station the man was left, shrieking, 
and shrinking from the touch of the men who as- 
sisted him from the carriage as though they had 
been indeed demons dragging him back from that 
heaven which he had so longed to reach, to the 
depths of that fancied misery he had so hoped to 
escape. 

Then the train rolled on its way again, and, 
amid the many little odd scenes and incidents 
ever transpiring along the journey of the railway 
carriage, as along the journey of life itself—the 
glad greetings of those who meet; the farewells 
of the parting; the cordial grasp of friendship ; 
the warmer embrace of affection; the eager look 
of expectancy ; the despairing look of disappoint- 
ment ; the bright smile of love ; the boding frown 
of hate ; the merry laugh of pleasure; the tears 
of regret—amid all these, the odd sentences, para- 
graphs, and chapters that help to make up the 
strange, unwritten history of humanity—these, 
the rents and crevices in the time-worn curtain of 
life’s tragic stage, through which the imagination 
peers, and perceives much that is otherwise un- 
seen and unsuspected, amid these ever-changing 
phases of travel, I doubt not that, by many at 
least, the little incident of which I have spoken 
was soon forgotten, but many times in the years 
since that day have my thoughts recurred to that 
poor lunatic, disappointed and hopeless as he ap- 
peared because his trusted ticket secured not his 
admittance into heaven. 

Many a time since then have I bethought me of 
the question, whether there may not be others, 
others, too, whom the world calls sane, who base 
all their hope of participation in the joys of that 
imagined Paradise onfoundations quite as frivo- 
lous as were those of that poor madman? Often 
does that thought come back to me, and, looking 
with not unthoughtful eyes upon the world about 
him, one cannot well avoid its frequent recur- 
rence to his mind. ° 

Whenever he sees eager avarice hoarding up in 
private the hard-earned pennies of weary and too 
often illy-paid toil, often clutching, with unsoiled 
glove, the last farthing from the skinny palm of 
pleading hunger itself, to be expended again in 
munificent sums, and heralded with grand public 
display, under the far-sounding name of philan- 
thropy, while modest charity stands a silent, sor- 
rowing witness of the scene, he can but think 
again of poor crazy Absalom Allgood. 

Whenever he beholds hypocrisy assuming the 
ill-fitting garb of piety, sleek and sanctimonious, 
praying like a saint, in public, on the Sabbath, 
and preying like a vulture, privately, upon the 
world during the rest of the week, his thoughts 
will again recur to unhappy Absalom. 

Whenever he beholds pride, clad in the sacred 
guise of Christianity, expending in her cherished 
name vast treasures that might in more useful 
ways be given in her aid—building magnificent 














structures and embellishing them with all the 
ornament that extravagant fancy can suggest, or 
skillful art execute—rearing proud domes and 
spires higher toward that heaven whose favor 
they thus seek to win than the real expectations 
of the blinded devotees who worship there can 
hope to ascend, while the feet of God’s lowly ones 
shrink timidly away from the very thresholds 
thereof, not daring to pollute such temples of 
pomp and vanity with a presence so unseemly as 
would be that of humility and truth, he is _re- 
minded once more of sense-forsaken Absalom. 

Whenever or wherever he sees vice and cupid- 
ity, disguised as virtue and benevolence, traveling 
about the land proclaiming their own good works 
and worthy intentions, begging of ever-trustful 
charity a token in the name of God, to be used 
for pride and the devil’s benefit—in a word, when- 
ever or wherever he sees deception of any kind, 
falsehood asserting itself to be truth, ignorance 
aping the airs of knowledge, guilt feigning to be 
innocence, wrong pretending to be right, pride 
assuming to be humility, tyranny proclaiming 
liberty—or. whenever he hears men preaching 
what they do not practice, or in any manner try- 
iug to palm themselves upon their fellows for that 
which they are not, or seeking in any manner to 
conciliate high Heaven by trickery and dissimu- 
lation, then there comes vividly to his mind again 
that incident in the railway carriage, and once 
more he bethinks him of the question: How 
many Allgood’s are there in the world? How 
many tickets that will not pass ? 








THE OLD TIMES AND THE NEW. 
By ANNIE HENDERSON. 


HE scene is in a fashionable church in a 

Southern city, the sermon is ended, the deep 
tones of the organ have ceased ; the priest, ‘‘the 
minister of the Lord,” reverently uncovers the 
emblems of the Saviour’s sacrifice, the richly 
dressed congregation hear with bowed heads the 
solemn invitation, ‘‘Ye who do truly and earnest- 
ly repent you of your sins, and are in love and 
charity with your neighbors, draw near with faith 
and take this holy sacrament to your comfort.” 

As the communicants approach the altar, there 
is a little stir in the gallery, and two well-dressed 
young girls, whose handsome faces are of that 
complexion which shows the mingling of the 
proud Anglo-Saxon race with that of the despised 
African, enter by a beck door and timidly take 
their places at the end of the chancel rail. Many 
frowning faces glance at them as the minister re- 
peats the sacred formula, and scarcely is the con- 
gregation dismissed before a loud murmur of dis- 
approbation arises in the assembly, and extends 
rapidly through the town. There is a sensation, 
and, far and near, angry voices are heard con- 
demning the presumption which led negroes to 
partake of the communion before all the white 
people had left the altar. 

The indignation increases, some members of the 
church call on the minister and inform him that 
their names must be stricken from the books if 
such an act of insolence is repeated ; one young 
girl declares she felt ‘‘ as if she should have gone 
through the floor, when she realized that she was 
kneeling by a nigger.” 

At length the excitement culminates in a meet- 
ing of the vestry, and a committee, all church 
members, is appointed to visit the offenders, and 
forbid them, on severe penalties, ever again to 
transgress in this shocking manner. They are re- 
minded that they are of that race which is ‘‘ down 
and must ever remain down in this country.” 

A friend of mine, once the luxurious owner of 
lands and slaves, in these days of transition a poor 
widow, far from home and friends, struggling for 
bread for her orphan children, gives instruction 
in music to colored pupils, among others to the 
young girls who so rashly dared to approach the 
table of the Lord before three hundred white 
communicants had left the sacred board. 

I often go with the widow on her rounds, and 
sit, lost in wonder ‘“‘at the changes he hath 
wrought in the earth,” as the high-born lady, ar- 
rayed in humblest garb, teaches the well-dressed 
children of the ex-slave. It so chances that the 
committee have just left the little parlor as we 
enter it at the hour appointed for the music lesson. 

The mother of the girls, a mulatto woman in 
feeble health, is weeping bitterly, and seeing 
sympathy in my face, she pours out her tale of 
SOrrow : ™ 

‘“*“We have been members of that church, my 
husband and me, for twenty-five years. My mis- 
tress brought me up in that church with her own 
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‘children, though I always sat in the gallery and 
they hada pew. Ourold minister redeemed my 
husband from the traders; he had married us, 
and said we should not be parted if he could help 
it. The black folks have always laughed at us, 
and abused us, and told us the white people would 
turn against us; but we loved our church, and 
we can’t join the black people ; they ’spects us to 
see visions and dream dreains, and we can’t do it, 
and John and me would have sat up in the gal- 
lery, and waited for the communion till all the 
rest was done, but the childun is been educated in 
the North, and they wants a pew, and says we 
ain’t called on to wait till the last; they hates 
everything that reminds them they was born 
slaves. Oh! dear, what can I do?” sobs the poor 
soul. ‘‘I loves my childun and I loves my church, 
and I did think it hard for the committee to tell 
us the congregation would not allow any change, 
for I thought the sacrament belonged to Christ 
and not to the congregation.” 

What canI say? In this land of prejudice it is 
the congregation’s and not Christ’s table. 

As the woman pours out her grief; and tells of 
the hard treatment of white people, of the scoffs 
and jeers of negroes, my thoughts wander far 
away to my childhood, and again I stand in a 
darkened chamber, by my mother’s death-bed. 

We had but lately moved to a fine estate in old 
Virginia, and my father had been compelled by 
urgent business to return to our former home—a 
long way off in those days of bad roads and slow 
travel. My young mother, alone with her little 
children and trusted servants, had been stricken 
with sudden illness, and now lay dying, a stranger 
in a strange land. 

The pastor of the little church where my mother 
had worshiped during her short sojourn in the 
country had been sent for to administer the last 
rites of our holy religion, and had at ouce an- 
swered the summons. 

How vividly the scene comes before me as I see 
myself again a child, unconscious of impending 
ill, gazing wonderingly from the strange clergy- 
man, who lays his hand gently on my head, to 
the nursery table, covered with a fair linen cloth 
and the emblems of the body and blood of Christ. 
The clergyman speaks kindly words of sympathy, 
and adds after a moment’s pause, ‘‘ The rubric 
requires that other communicants shall be pres- 
ent, but you are-alone, madam, and I feel it-right 
that I should administer the elements to you if 
you so desire.” 
| The mists of the long years that intervene clear 
away ; again I see the pale cheek, the fever-bright 
eyes, again I hear my mother’s soft, faimt voice as 
she says, ‘‘ Mr. Gilman, my servants are members 
of the church, and I shall be glad to take the 
sacrament with them again before we part to 
meet no more on this side of the river.” 

The minister, in a whisper to the nurse, advises 
that only the house servants shall be called, and 
in a few moments they enter, and, kneeling beside 
my dying mother, they with her receive the em- 
pblems of our Redeemer’s sacrifice for sin. 

No dream of emancipation had then entered 
the mind of master or slave. These faithful ser- 
vants had been my mother’s inheritance. Uncle 
Billy had carried her in his arms in infancy, had 
driven the carriage which bore her a bride to her 
husband’s home; Jane had been her companion 
and playmate from childhood ; Patty she had her- 
self trained to usefulness. Standing upon the 
shores of the eternal world, her feet already en- 
tering death’s cold flood, with a heart full of 
charity to man and faith towards God, I am sure 
no stain of guilt for holding slaves burdened her 
conscience. For these companions of her child- 
hood and friends of her later years she cherished 
sincere and earnest love, and if a desire for free. 
dom struggled in the breasts of the dusky crea- 
tures who now knelt beside their loved mistress, 
the feeling contained no bitterness toward her, 
who had been to them a faithful friend. 

With an effort I turn from memories of the 
slave, and strive to realize that I am in the home 
of the freedman. Wonderingly I contrast the log 
hut and its rude furniture with the tidy parlor. 
I turn from the sweet-toned piano and vases of 
flowers to the modest library. On the simple 
shelves, the Bible and ‘Sermons for Servants,” 
scant literature of the slave, to read them a crime 
in the code which deemed the negro a chattel, 
‘not a man, stand side by side with volumes of 
history, of poetry, treasures of mind hitherto 
locked up from the black man, though he may 
yet revel in their knowledge. 

Is the negro, I ask myself, educated, virtuous, 
independent, a more unfit companion for his 





brother man than when bound in slavery, when 
no law could solemnize his marriage vows, no 
learning was vouchsafed his ignorance, no prop- 
erty could he claim by inheritance or acquisition ? 

Is it true, as the committee say, that his race is 
forever ‘‘down,” that between us and them lies 
‘‘a guif which only sin can bridge”? Must all 
the humility be on his side? These are problems 
for which I find no answer. 








A LESSON. 
By F. H. BRADNER. 


SAW a ship go out to sea, 
With sails all set and banners streaming ; 
The sky was fair as aught could be, 
The waves beneath like silver gleaming. 


Her chart was made for distant shores, 
Where life is long and joys immortal ; 

Where Pleasure opens wide her doors 
To all who seek her fairy portal. 


Her deck was manned with seamen tried; 
Her master’s heart to fear was stranger ; 
Her pilot’s steady arm could guide 
His noble charge through ev’ry danger. 


She held within her spacious hold 

Great heaps of wealth and countless treasure. 
Within her sides were lives which gold 

In priceless worth could never measure. 


A thousand blessings with her went; 
A thousand hearts went out before her ; 
To God a thousand prayers were sent, 
That He would watch in mercy o’er her. 


For days she sped upon her way 
With light and gladness all around her, 
Asif her journey only lay 
O’er sunny waves which hope had found her. 


But, ah, the scene is changed at last! 
Dark clouds along the sky are driven, 
And death seems riding on the blast, 
Which, full of wrath, her sails has riven. 


Nobly she battled with the storm, 
From Hope’s fair hand fresh courage taking, 
Though stripped and torn her noble form, 
And every beam is strained and breaking. 


In vain the toil, the prayer, the tear! 
Farewell the sunny lands before her! 
For wildly raging, dark and drear, 
The angry ocean closes o’er her. 


Thus have I seen a noble soul 
Bravely embark on the sea of life; 
Scorning to bow to a base control, 
Eager to join with the world in strife. 


Thus have I seen it glide awhile 
Gaily along on the fav'ring tides, 

Close to the islands that sweetly smile, 
Hiding the breakers beneath their sides. 


Thus have I seen the angry blast 
Tear it and lash it with flendish glee ; 
Thus have I seen it, a wreck at last, 
Sinking beneath the foaniing sea! 








THE DAWN OF BETTER DAYS. 


By FuLLeR WALKER, M.D. 


HOSE who watch with interest the growth 

and tendency of Republican institutions in 
this country may well regard it as a cheering sign 
of the times that so many of the young men and 
women of the rising generation are anxious to 
secure for themselves a liberal education. The 
schoolmaster is no longer abroad; he is at his 
post of duty, with his hands full of work. Re- 
ports which reach us from many of our foremost 
colleges for both sexes, Princeton, Cornell, Vassar, 
the old and new colleges of New England, includ- 
ing the Smith College at Northampton, Mass., 
and the Wellesley College, near Boston, are more 
than encouraging, for they represent that un- 
usually large classes of men and women have 
applied for admission, and in some instances, as 
at Vassar in Poughkeepsie, these educational in- 
stitutions have as many pupils as they can accom- 
modate. No matter how high the standard of 
admission may be raised, and the tendency in 
this regard is constantly onward and upward, 
the youth of America clamor for admission to 
every new institution which is founded, filling its 
halls almost as soon as the doors are opened. As 
Goethe has expressed it : 

“ How I delight to see the people striving 
To force their way into one crowded booth, 
As if it were St. Peter’s gate, and leading 


To something more desirable than Eden ; 
As at a baker’s door in time of famine |”’ 


When we consider how hard the times have 
been since the “Black Friday” of September, 
1869, and how depressed they continue to be, 
owing to our reckless and extravagant habits of 
living, as well as to the unsettled financial policy 
of the country, we may well believe it is not with- 
out considerable personal sacrifice that so many 





of the young men and women of the United 
States have determined to slake their thirst for 
knowledge at every fountain which has been 
opened, and the very best kind of knowledge is 
that which is gained at the c:pense of personal 
sacrifices—like the first thousand Collars earned 
by a young mechanic or farmer, i‘s full value is 
appreciated, and it is not likely to be thought 
lightly of or squandered. 

One of the most cheering items which fell under 
my eyes the past summer was in reference to five 
young ladies in Amherst, Mass., who determined 
to devote their usual vacation to study, that they 
might be prepared to enter the new Smith Col- 
lege as soon as it should be ready to receive pupils. 
To enable these ambitious students to accomplish 
their purpose, a certain good old professor gave 
up his summer vacation and took charge of their 
studies. Truly, the spirit of the Puritan women 
of New England is not altogether dead in these 
centennial days. What was Saratoga, or Long 
Branch, or the sea-side, or new dresses and Dalls 
to these Yankee girls? Not but summer vacations 
are commendable and proper under right cireum- 
stances, but that for once they had something of 
more importance to attend to. To quote Dr. J. 
W. Draper, ‘‘ We live in the daybreak of better 
things.” We are evidently on the brink of a great 
intellectual change in America, as the recent 
adoption of compulsory educational laws by sev- 
eral of the States indicates. Much of the frivo- 
lous living of the present day is to be supplanted 
by a thoughtful desire to dedicate our days to the 
good of humanity, suiting the action to the 
thought. 

‘*The Lord helps those who help themselves,” 
itissaid. For as many students as wish to pur- 
sue a college course there are magnificent institu- 
tions already built waiting to receive them. None 
feel the need of education so much as those men 
and women who have been deprived of it, but 
who, through the favoring smiles of fortune, have 
risen to occupy prominent positions among their 
fellow men. Mr. Vassar was not liberally edu- 
cated, neither was Mr. Cornell, nor Miss Smith. 
Mr. Drew who founded the Theological Seminary 
in New Jersey, and Commodore Vanderbilt, who 
has just founded a University in Tennessee, never 
received college educations. We do not know 
that George Peabody ever went to college, and we 
are sure that Robert Bonner, who has done so 
much for Princeton and Dr. Hall’s church in New 
York, did not go to college when a boy. The 
same is true of Peter Cooper. How long the list 
has grown to be of those who have made them- 
selves benefactors to the youth of America! Prac- 
tical business men, their daily lives have been a 
continual and constant hunger for knowledge, and 
they are the men we have to thank for providing 
the means of educating such as desire to be edu- 
cated. 

The present instability of society has had much 
to do with disturbing its tranquillity. When the 
financial foundation proves unstable, and hun- 
dreds and thousands of men and women unex- 
pectedly find themselves forced to depend upon 
their own exertions for a livelihood, the discovery 
is made that the world has little use for unedu- 
eated labor ; that a pair of unskilled hands, and 
a mass of untrained brains, will hardly keep body 
and soul together, while the individual is at the 
mercy of every adverse wind which blows. When 
an overstocked market forces the cotton mills of 
Fall river to close; when the exigencies of poli- 
tics cause all work on the public improvements 
of New York city to be suspended ; when a rail- 
way combination controls the coal mines of Penn- 
sylvania, cutting down the scanty wages of the 
hard-worked miners, then thousands of men and 
women suddenly find themselves confronting the 
wolf whose appetite is appeaseless. Unskilled 
hand labor having been taken from them, they are 
at the end of their resources. From one cause or 
another, floods, conflagrations, grasshoppers, dis- 
honest officials, coast storms, grasping corpora- 
tions, the steel has entered the heart of nearly every 
man and woman in the land; has spurred them 
on to renewed exertions, compelling an acquaint- 
ance with real life on the battle-field of hard facts. 
As Margaret Fuller once said, ‘‘To have unity, 
we must first have units.” Ciphers are rapidly 
becoming through necessity figures of intrinsic 
value. Not only as regards personal fortunes and 
happiness, but as citizens of the great republic, 
the people of America are fast realizing that we 
have taken a new departure on an unknown see, 
which can only be safely navigated by the posses- 
sion of proper knowledge on the part of each in- . 
dividual. How would the great steamships, City 
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of Peking and City of Tokio, fare at sea with only 
a lot of common sailors on board? How can a 
republic prosper, if the citizens are ignorant ? As 
science owed its birth to the foundation of the 
Museum of Alexandria, so may we look for a 
model government, with truthful, economical, 
scientific, and honest citizens, when all the people 
shall have been liberally educated. 








THE JACKAVS PRAYER. 
A Hottentot Fable. 
By JoEL BENTON. 
CHICKEN, wandering far and wide, 
Soon saw a jackal at its side,— 
And though, for safety, help was sought, 
The silly saunterer was caught. 


Then said the chicken to the beast: 

** Prayer always comes before a feast; 
The white man doth some grace repeat 
Before each meal—or will not eat.” 


“T should not, friend, object to pray 
If Iknew how. Show me the way.”’ 
The chicken said: ** Now, understand— 
When you begin, fold hand with hand.” 
The jackal followed out with care 
This brief advice, and offered prayer. 
Then spoke his guide: ‘‘ Your words are right, 
But prayer’s of faith, and not of sight; 
We bow our heads unto the ground, 
Nor look above, nor gaze around,— 
And so, if you are good and wise, 
You’ll pray once more and close your eyes.” 


So, doing as his prompter bade, 

The jackal shut his eyes and prayed ; 
But, long before he ceased to pray, 
Chicken and dinner flew away. 





CITIZENSHIP AND SUFFRAGE. 
(Editorial.} 

GREAT deal of very earnest and well-in- 

tended though not very intelligent argu- 
ment has been expended in the attempt to show 
that the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States guarantees to women as 
well as men the right of suffrage. That Amend- 
ment, it will be remembered, declares that “all 
persons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens 
of the United States and of the State in which 
they reside,” and prohibits either the State or the 
United States from abridging the “‘ privileges and 
immunities of citizens.” The object of this 
amendment, it is well known, was to make cer- 
tain the previously disputed citizenship of the 
negro, though, of course, it includes in its terms 
““persons” of every class, women not less than 
men. But the citizenship of all native or natural- 
ized white men and women had never, either in 
the legislation or the jurisprudence of the coun- 
try, been disputed, but on the contrary universal- 
ly admitted. The amendment, therefore, wrought 
no change in the legal status of any class save the 
negroes, whose citizenship, though acknowledged 
in many of the States, had been, in the interest of 
slavery, denied by a solemn decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. But some 
over-zealous friends of woman suffrage, strangely 
blind to these well-known facts, soon after the 
amendment was adopted, began to treat it as if it 
had made women citizens for the first time in the 
history of the government Then it was gravely 
assumed that the right to vote was one of ‘‘ the 
privileges and immunities of citizens,” and there- 
fore that women, being citizens, were also, by the 
Constitution, endowed with the right to vote. 
Congress was asked to enforce this right by a 
‘declaratory act,” ‘and the case was argued on 
several occasions before committees of the two 
Houses, with no other result than a denial of the 
prayer of the petitioners. In several States wo- 
men offered their names to boards of registration 
as voters, and, being refused, brought suits to 
test the matter in the courts. In this way the 
question came at length before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which, having heard 
the arguments of counsel, has just pronounced a 
unanimous decision against the validity of the 
new claim; the opinion being given by Chief- 
Justice Waite, who is reported to be himself in 
favor of woman suffrage. The decision is at once 
elaborate and compact, meeting squarely all the 
points at issue. It is, of course, too long for our 
columns ; but the importance of the question will 
justify us in presenting a brief summary of its 
principal points. 

1. The Court affirms that while the Fourteenth 
Amendment declares women as well as men to be 
citizens, no such amendment was necessary, the 
citizenship of women having been legislatively 
and judicially admitted and affirmed from the 

very origin of the Gavernment until now, and 





never in any case, so far as known, disputed. The 
Constitution, before this amendment, did not in 
terms provide who should be citizens of the 
United States or of the several States ; but ‘‘ the 
very idea of a political community, such as a na- 
tion is, implies an association of persons for the 
promotion of their general welfare. Each one of 
the persons so associated becomes a meinber of 
the nation formed by the association. He owes it 
allegiance and is entitled to protection.” The 
name given to this membership in this country is 
‘‘eitizen.” It was adopted by nearly all the 
States upon their separation from Great Britain, 
and was afterward adopted in the articles of con- 
federation and in the Constitution of the United 
States. ‘‘ Whoever was one of the people of 
either of these States when the Constitution of 
the United States was adopted, became, 7pso 
facto, a citizen.” If more is necessary to show 
that women have always been considered as citi- 
zens the same as men, abundant proof is to be 
found in the legislative and judicial history of the 
country. The records of the courts are full of 
eases in which the jurisdiction depends on the 
citizenship of women, and not one, it is believed, 
ean be found in which objection was made on 
that account. 

2. Suffrage is not one of ‘‘ the privileges and im- 
munities of the citizen.” The Amendment did 
not add to these privileges and immunities. It 
simply furnished an additional guaranty for the 
protection of such as the citizen already had. No 
new voters were necessarily made by it. So far as 
it operates at all in increasing the number of voters, 
it operates through the States and the State laws, 
and not directly upon the citizen. Suffrage was 
not coéxtensive with the citizenship of the States 
at the time of the adoption of the Constitution. 
In no State were all citizens permitted to vote. 
By article 4, section 2, it is provided that ‘the 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the sev- 
eral States.” If suffrage is necessarily a part of 
citizenship, then the citizens of each State must 
be entitled to vote in the several States precisely 
as their citizens are. This is more than asserting 
that they may change their residence and become 
citizens of the State, and thus become voters. It 
goes to the extent of insisting that while retain- 
ing their original citizenship they may vote in any 
State. 

3. The United States has no voters in the States 
of its own creation. The elective officers of the 
United States are all elected directly or indirectly 
by State voters. Indeed, the whole question of 
suffrage, under the limitations prescribed in the 
Fifteenth Amendment, and except as tothe power 
of Congress to regulate the times, places, and 
manner of choosing Senators and Representa- 
tives, is within the power of the States, which 
may determine for themselves the qualifications 
of voters. 

4. It is true that the United States guarantees 
to each State ‘‘a republican form of government.” 
It is also true that no State can pass “a bill of 
attainder.” But these phrases, within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution, are not inconsistent with 
the exclusion of particular classes of citizens from 
the ballot-box. All the States had governments 
when the Constitution was adopted. These 
governments the Constitution did not change. 
They were accepted precisely asthey were. Thus 
we have unmistakable evidence of what was re- 
publican in form, within the meaning of that 
term as employed in the Constitution. As has 
been seen, all the citizens of the States were not 
invested with the right of suffrage. In all, save 
perhaps New Jersey, this right was only bestowed 
upon men, and not upon all of them. Under 
these circumstances it is certainly now too late to 
contend that a government is not republican, 
within the meaning of this guaranty in the Con- 
stitution, because women are not made voters. 
The same may be said of the other provision just 
quoted. Women were excluded from suffrage in 
nearly all the States by the express provisions of 
their constitutions and laws. If that had been 
equivalent to a bill of attainder, certainly its 
abrogation would not have been left to implica- 
tion. 

5. The court, in conclusion, says : 

“For nearly ninety years the people have acted upon the 
idea that the Constitution when it conferred citizenship did 
not necessarily confer the right of suffrage. If uniform 
practice long continued can settle the construction of so im- 
portant an instrument as the Constitution of the United 
States confessedly is, most certainly it has been done here. 
Our province is to decide what the law is, not to declare what 
it should be. We have given this case the careful considera- 
tion its importance demands. [f the law is wrong it ought 
to be changed; but the power for that is not with us. The 





arguments addressed to us bearing upon such a view of the 
subject may perhaps be sufficient to induce those having the 
power to make the alteration, but they ought not to be per- 
mitted to influence our judgment in determining the present 
rights of the parties now litigating before us. No argument 
as to women’s need of suffrage can be considered. We can 
only act upon her rights as they exist. It is not for us to 
look at the hardships of withholding. Our duty is at an end 
if we find it is within the power of a State to withhold. 
Being unanimously of the opinion that the Constitution of 


the United States does not confer the right of suffrage upon, 


any one, and that the Constitution and laws of the several 
States which commit that important trust to men alone are 
not necessarily void, we affirm the judgment of the court 
below.” 

This decision will be accepted as conclusive by 
all the friends of woman suffrage, who wiil hence- 
forth unitedly address themselves to the task of 
procuring such changes in the Constitutions and 
laws of the several States as are necessary to se- 
cure the object for which they are laboring. 
There is no short-cut or cross-lot path to the end 
they seek. And it is well that it isso. The moral 
and political agitation required to secure a change 
so important is needed also to prepare the com- 
munity rightly to appreciate and enjoy its benefits. 








Kecture-Room Calk, 
BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


RETURNING TO PASTORAL WORK. 


FRIDAY EVENING, Oct. Ist, 1875. 

AM, for one, very glad to be here to-night. I 

am very glad to get back to my parochial life and 
duty. The discharge of ministerial duty has never 
been a burden to me; for although there are responsi- 
bilities and cares connected with it, most of them are 
such as spring up from contact with the world, rather 
than from the relations which pastor and people sus- 
tain in religious affairs. 

Being blessed with a vigorous constitution, and with 
almost habitual good health, I do not suppose I should 
need much of a vacation from year’s end to year’s 
end, if | had only my preaching duties to perform, 
and if I were exempt from that autumnal catarrh 
which comes regularly during the year. By aresort 
to the mountains I am exempted from that; and, 
being exenfpt from that, I think it only a fair recom- 
pense (if I may so say) that I should go on with my 
pastoral labors in vacation, if the opportunity occurs. 
I do not mean that there is any such thing as an equiv- 
alent in such matters, that if the Lord gives us so 
much, we are to give kim so much in return—but this 
I mean: that, if a man is in good ‘health, and in good 
spirits (which is almost always tbe case when he is in 
good health), and if there is work which he likes better 
than play, and be has an opportunity of entering upon 
it, L know of no better way in which he can spend bis 
vacation than in work. It comes to that definition 
which Dr. Bushnell, a long time ago, gave to work 
and play. He said that real work was the most amus- 
ing, the most cheerful, and the most joyful, but that 
work which was not real was rather drudgery. 

I count it a very great privilege to be permitted to 
preach allsummer long. I count it a very great priv- 
ilege to stand before a congregation at any time, when 
I am in good health and in the proper mood for 
preaching, and to sow the seed of truth. I love to 
plant my grounds upon the hillside. I like to sow 
seeds there, and to bid them farewell in the autumn, 
with the expectation of seeing them still more beauti- 
ful in the spring; and in the spring I love to plant 
other seeds; and I rejoice as I cover them and hide 
them, and think what they will bring forth before 
long: but whatever enthusiasm I may huve as a hor- 
ticulturist, I have deeper enthusiasm in sowing the 
seeds of truth, in inspiring a higher conception of hu- 
man life, in opening up a way between the souls of 
men and Jesus Christ, and in removing from it the 
rubbish that has accumulated iu it. 

I think, with the very strong affection which I have 
for very many, I can bear witness that my affection 
grows with the growing years for the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as the consummate ideal of all that is grand, of 
all that is brooding, of all that is sweet and beautiful 
and tender; and that he was never before so much my 
inspiration and the grand secret spring and reason of 
my public life as now. I never loved Christ as I love 
him to-day: not, perhaps, as some other men do; not, 
perhaps, as many of you do; but in my own way, as 
every one of us must. I have found out my way to 
the Lord, because he has found out his way to me. 
And he is to me the Chief—among ten thousand the 
Chief; he is to me the One altogether lovely; he is my 
Cheer, my Hope, my Confidence, my Friend ever 
present, and my exceeding great reward by-and-by. 
I love him; and the life that I live in the flesh I live, 
Paul says ‘‘ by the faith of,” but I say by love to, “ the 
Son of God”: and therefore it is that I love to preach. 

I never had any art of preaching great sermons. 
You give me a set occasion, and let me know that 
people are expecting a great sermon, and they will 
always get a poor one; but let me have the smallest 
cabin or the smallest room, and tell me that there is a 
burdened soul there, and let me know distinctly what 
is the trouble and what is the want, and that is the 
time when I love to preach. My preaching does not 
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mean iutellectual preaching—in other words, it is not 
for the sake of that: it means soul-iuspiration. It is to 
make kuown and to speak the secret affection which I 
feel for the Lord Jesus Christ. It is to bring men 
nearer to him, to make them love him, and to lead 
them io see, not only that loving Christ is compatible 
with every relation and every duty in life, social and 
civic, but that every proper end in life will be more 
gloriously attained with the love of the Lord Jesus 
Christ than without it. It is not to fill men with 
names; it is not to fill them with repetitions, formal 
statements of truth and doctrine: it is to kindle in 
them the never-failing, the ever self-feeding lamp of 
love, that lights, and warms as well as lights. And 
this is my joy and my delight. 

Therefore it is that I am thankful that, even in 
vacation, Ihave to preach. I have to preach, just as 
hungry people haye to eat when food is set before 
them. They are hungry, there is the food, and they 
partake of it. 

+ Inthe past summer, by reason of unusual circum- 
stances which need not be speciically stated, my 
audience has been larger than it was at home, and I 
have reason to believe that the demonstration of the 
truth to those hearers has not been barren or unfruit- 
ful; that it has not returned void unto him that sent 
the rain and influence, but has fulfilled that for which 
they were sent; and I look back upon the labor of the 
summer witb gratitude. But it has been laborious; I 
have found preaching ina tent to four or five thousand 
people far more laborious than preaching at home in 
my own church: nevertheless, I am glad of it, andI 
look back upon it with great satisfaction. 

: And now, in the weeks of vacation that your kind- 
ness offered to me there have been sunny days; there 
have been charming associations of social kindness; 
there have been pleasant journeys; there have been 
rest and refreshment by the way; but, after all, what 
comes back to me now is that part of my vacation 
which has been upon the spiritual plane. That does 
not die out. The other things sink and are obscured 
and pass away; but that part which has exercised the 
nobler faculties, in work from God, for God, and upon 
men and in them for their exaltation and their Chris- 
tian perfection—that experience abides with me. I 
am satisfied and restful in this recollection. 

I return (to save myself the necessity of repeating it 
to you individually) in very good health indeed. I 
sleep well, I eat well, I digest well,—I am well. I re- 
turn, therefore, with matter for gratitude in my 
bodily condition. What my capacity for work shail 
be, time will disclose; but I have an appetite for 
preaching; and I propose in this year no demonstra- 
tions of an astonishing character, no glorious irregu- 
larity of methods or measures, but I trust a deeper 
insight into spiritual things,—I hope more tenderness, 
more fervor and more fidelity, and I believe more in- 
tense application of the truth to the understandings 
and the consciences and the hearts of men. 

And now, I shall be grateful to you for all your per- 
sonal affection. I have it—I know I haveit. It is my 
treasure and my gladness. What are you (I can say 
with the apostle), but my joy and my crown? But 
that which I earnestly desire, is, that there may be 
spiritual coJpcration among us; that there may grow 
up in this church that summer of experience in which, 
the moment a man comes into it, in spite of himself 
his buds will swell and blossom. 

I believe in revivals of religion: I believe, however, 
that they are the expedients of a very imperfect and 
comparatively low condition of things in the commu- 
nity. They are normal, they are rational, they are 
necessary ip the present condition of things; but the 
highest state in which a community can live is that in 
which the households and the great body of Christian 
men are living at such an altitude, in such an atmos- 
phere, in a state so full of cheer, so full of electric 
affections and joys and gladnesses, that when men 
come among them they are caught and lifted up, with- 
out any long process, almost without consciousness, 
into the sense of another life, and of another way of 
feeling and living. 

You ought to form that kind of atmosphere, that 
summer, for the souls of the men who come in among 
you. If you do, while you look to me for some in- 
struction and for some inspiration and influence, while 
you expect, looking into each other’s faces, to gather 
brightness and sympathetic cheer, while the Sabbath 
and the sanctuary, the lecture-room and tbe school, 
will give to you your various ministrations, one thing 
—only one thing—one thing supremely, is needful; 
and that is, a personal knowledge of Jesus Christ on 
the part of each individual one. It is not enough that 
you are social, and that you enjoy yourselves. It is 
not enough that you have a churcbly life and experi- 
ence. 

I am very much struck by one passage in Mark, 
wherein, after speaking of Christ’s having addressed a 
great crowd, he says, ‘‘When they were aloue, he 
expounded all things to his disciples.” To be alone 
with Jesus, that is what every one of us needs. To be 
with Christ in the congregation, to be with Christ 
socially in the household, is weil, is noble; but we 
need one step beyond and besides that—we need to be 
with Jesus personally and alone, and to bring up and 
compare with him, in his conscious, vital presence, our 
own traits, our own prejudices, our own strivings and 
“our daily life. For, as a violinist never thinks of going 
to a concert, or even of going to his room to play for 

his own amusement, without trying all the strings of 








his instrument, straightening some and relaxing others 
to get it in tune, so that most wonderful and most 
sensitive of instruments, the human soul, which is 
always coming and going, and which never keeps at 
concert pitch, more than any other instrument. needs 
to be chorded; and, in order to do this, we must be 
with Jesus alone, the world shut out, and men shut 
out. Communion with the Saviour—that is what we 
need. And when we have cooled the fury of our zeal; 
when we have elevated the things which tend to grow 
vulgar and worldly; when we have toned down the 
pride which is fed so much by sympathy with the 
world; when we have brought our sorrows into 
Christ’s presence, as they of old brought their sick and 
dead to his feet; and when we have formed the habit 
of doing this day by day, then we can say, “The life 
which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the 
Son of God.” 

May God give us this consecration; may the good 
Spirit give us this baptism; and then, what care we? 
Let things come and let them go. “Neither things 
present, nor things to come, nor height nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


PRAYER. 

Thou ascended Saviour, because thou art at the right hand 
of God, because thou art in heaven, thou art not removed 
from us, but art nearer than though thy feet trod in Jerusa- 
lem—nearer than if thou wert hidden from us by dwelling 
yetin a body upon earth. We rejoice that the spirit knows 
no limitation, and that it is of thy nature, and of the nature 
of the divine and higher life, to be wherever thought can go, 
or feeling. We rejoice that thou art with us in our solitude, 
in our going forth when most lonely ; and that when seem- 
ingly most separated from every one on earth, then we are 
most with thee. Thou art with us in health, and in the 
pleasures and duties which it ministers. Thou art with us 
in sickness, in sorrow, and in trouble. Thou art with us 
while we are pilgrims and unknowing. Thou art guiding us 
asa leader. Thou art our pilot. Thou knowest the way; 
thou art the way; and we, mingling in thy nature, and be- 
coming like thee, are guided unerringly and unconsciously, 
ever rising to those moods and dispositions and to that re- 
newed nature which shall make us one with thee as thou art 
one with the Father. 

And now, O Lord Jesus, we thank thee together, with one 
heart and with one voice, for thy faithful love, and for the 
fidelity with which thou hast maintained thy promises. 
Thou art he that doth exceeding abundantly more than we 
ask or think; and we beseech of thee that thou wilt grant 
more and more to every one of us a daily and hourly sense 
of thanksgiving to God. Grant to us that joy which comes 
from communion with thee: that overflowing of soul ; that 
fullness and cheerfulness of trust ; that rejoicing of love and 
hope; that courage; that fortitude; that tranquillity of 
mind; that perfect peace which js promised to those who put 
their trust in thee. May these higher developments be made 
in every heart. 

Accept our thanksgiving for the special mercies with 
which thou hast accompanied us during the weeks that are 
past. We thank thee that thou hast been present with this 
congregation, with this church, and with its households. 
Thou hast come in the shadow—still Christ the anointed, 
doing God’s will—and thou hast come in the light, and not 
more in joy art thou the Saviour than thou wert in sorrow. 
In thy dealings with every one of thy servants, may the 
yoke and the burden be sanctified. May the joy and the sor- 
row alike twine together in the experience of each of us, 

We beseech thee, since thou dost, sometimes come with the 
rod and chastise, that there may be a faith that whom thou 
lovest thou chastenest, and scourgest every son whom thou 
receivest, and may we ¢ndure chastisement. 

We beseech thee to bless all the househohis that are here 
represented; and to every one of them may there be given 
the very atmosphere of heaven. May that calm and that joy 
which belong to Christian hope abide in every one. 

Now that we are gathered together again, dear Master, 
whither shal? we go? To what shall we live? We pray thee 
that we may be inspired in the midst of our gladness and re- 
joicings with a more earnest desire to glorify the name of 
Jesus, and to make it honorable in the sight of men. May 
we be more and more earnest, not only in wearing the dis- 
positions of Christ ourselves, but in bringing others to the 
same thought, to the same hope, to the same love, to the 
same consecration, and to the same overflowing gladness. 

Bless, we pray thee, all those that are gathered together 
with us to-night. We pray that if any are in the midst of 
trouble they may be guided out of their trouble, or taught to 
bear it; and if any are in perplexity, may the hand of the 
Lord point out the way to them. . 

We pray that thou wilt grant to all the officers of this 
church, to all that are engaged in the various labors of teach- 
ing, to all that are grouped together in bands and affiliations 
of benevolence, to all in the household, and to all in the va- 
rious spheres of life, a sacred inspiration and a renewed de- 
sire to live for the honor and the glory of God in the welfare 
of men. 

And now, we beseech thee to accept the service of this 
evening. Accept our gladness, our affection, our sympathy. 
Grant, we pray thee, not only that we may be brought to- 
gether in one place, but that we may be of one accord, of 
one mind, and that there may be in our midst the evidences 
of the might and power of the Divine Spirit. 

And we pray that the year upon which we now enter may 
be fruitful. May the seed of the Word be sown broadcast 
continually’; and ‘may it spring ‘up and bring forth a bun- 
dredfold. And since thou art moving here and there 
throughout the land, let not the cloud go by us, but may 
it pour down upon us its treasures, that we may know that 
the darkness of the clouded sky was but the preparation of 
God for the plentiful rain which shall bring forth harvests to 
the honor and glory of thy name. 

Now, Lord,'we pray that thou wilt help us in all the service 
of the evening. Help us to sing, to speak, to meditate, to do 
everything that shall be to thine honor and glory ; and, final- 
ly, bring us, one and all, to thine own presence in the heav- 
enly land, where we will praise the Father, the Son, and the 
Spirit. Amen. 2 . 
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EGYPT AND ITS FUTURE. 

Four Thousand Miles of African Travel. A Personal Record 
of a Journey up the Nile and through the Soudan to the 
Contines of Central Africa, Embracing a Discussion on the 
Sources of the Nile and an Examination of the Slave Trade. 
ay See 1 Tae maa wesectary oF the American Geo- 
eran ACO. a 3.0" and Illustrations. Baker, 
The author of this volume seems to be a tray- 

eler by preference and profession. He went through 

the Franco-Prussian war, apparently with the Frenei 
army, and then looked for new fields of adventure. 

He had even hoped to make a tour of the world with 

Mr. MacGahan, author of Campaigning on the Oxrus, 

when he met a traveler just returned from Egypt. 

After a few hours of conversation with this gentleman, 

Mr. Southworth determined to go to Egypt; and, mak- 

ing his wishes known to Mr. James Gordon Bennett, 

was sent to the East as a correspondent of the Herald. 

The author had not been long in Africa before he 
learned that “ the Viceroy is Egypt and Egy pt is the 
Viceroy.” Mr. Southworth’s opinions of this ruler are 
more distinct and outspoken than any others we have 
seen. He is an enthusiastic admirer of the ruler of 
Egypt, though he is not blind to the Khedive’s defects. 
We give a few extracts from different portious of the 
book, upon the appearance, character, aims, prospects, 
ete., of IsmaYl Pacha: 

“In person he is a little, thick-set man, with a large head, 
full face, pleasant countenance, and clear eyes. His face de- 
notes kindness, reflection, caution, firmness. His manners 
are perfect. . He is intellectually adroit. His charac- 
ter, considered at length, would involve pages of writing. It 
is polygonal. You must look at him as a merchant, as a 
prince, as a rich man, as a statesman, asa cultivator. . . « 
He shows intense labor upon his face. His eyes indicate that 
he isan owl. Indeed, four hours in twenty-four are all he 
sleeps. The railroads, steamship lines, telegraphs, postal 
service, private estates, sugar mills, cotton culture, army, 
navy, and civil service, all center to his desk. - A life- 
time arrayed, by necessity, against the intrigues of a deft and 
powerful brother, is not apt to sweeten any man’s nature, 
yet that of the Viceroy has not greatly changed from its 
original frank and manly cast. It is because he is in- 
herently honest that he is so outspoken to those in whom he 
seeks a confidence. He never would have been what he is to- 
day had he not been educated in Europe. . . He was 
probably the richest man in Egypt, even before he came into 
power. His palaces were as splendid and as numerous as 
those of the reigning prince. The production begun under 
Mahomet Ali became his pride and ambition, until he made 
the banks of the Nile almost the richest sugar and cotton 
producing region in the world. The land is his, the 
industries are his, and all that is great and happy among the 
modern Egyptians are also in a measure hisown. The only 
man in the East who has voluntarily surrendered the public 
purse to his people, he has founded a house of deputies, how- 
ever limited in power, opened schools, donated lands in 
charity, discouraged war, promoted the arts of peace, and 
laid the foundation of a great African empire. . . That 
there are many grave errors in his policy I know; but there 
is no use in looking for spots on the sun. We must judge of 
Ismail Pacha and his career as a whole, not magnify his faults 
or exaggerate his virtues. Here is one man with the whole 
East against him. . . The Khedive, who has placed him- 
self so high above the foulness and abominations of the East, 
seeking to lift whole peoples with him in his elevation, de- 
serves the admiration and sympathy of the world. In him is 
the vitality of the Orient. If he must possess some of the 
shrewdness of Talleyrand, to him also belongs the boldness 
of Napoleon I. If he has caution, he has courage; if he pro- 
ceeds slowly, he proceeds surely. To head a movement 
which is more one of the plowshare than the sword, one of 
intelligence and thrift rather than a conquest and ambition, 
is the lot of aleader among men. He began this progress 
years ago, and he is still in command.” 

While Mr. Southworth was at Cairo a rumor was 
heard that Sir Samuel Baker was in distress somewhere 
upon the Upper Nile; the author immediately sturted 
to find Baker and learn what was his actual position 
and condition. His companions up the Nile and 
through the Nubian desert were General Starring, the 
U. S. Consul General, and Mr. Gouverneur Morris. 
The Viceroy, hearing of the proposed trip, insisted 
upon sending the party, at his own expense, by steamer 
to Korosko, from which point he would have them 
sent across the desert by dromedaries to Khartoum, 
where a boat belonging to the Government would 
convey them still farther up the river. When his offer 
was declined, despatches were sent to all government 
officials along the intended route of the American party 
to make all preparations for prompt connections, and 
to afford all possible courtesies and facilities. 

The author did not reach Baker, but he did what was 
probably of more service to the world ; he spent great 
deal of time at Khartoum, the principal center of the 
African slave trade. His hatred of this bellish traf- 
fie is as intense as was that of Livingstone, and while 
he did not see as much as the veteran missionary did 
of the workings of the business at the original sources 
of supply, he learned enough about the subsequent 
treatment of the captives to be horrified and sickened, 
and to communicate his sentiments to the world. The 
slave traders, who are described as being mild, inof- 
fensive-looking men, start with an army of from a 
hundred to a thousand men, for every expedition 
meaus war. 

“ Tf one tribe is hostile to another, the trader joins with the 
stronger, and takes his compensation in slaves. Active spies 
are kept, at liberal pay, to inform him of the number and 
quality of the young children: and when the chief believes 
he can steal a hundred he ecttles down to work, for that fig- 
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ure means four thousand dollars. He makes a landing with 
his human hounds, after having reconnoitred the positions, 
generally in the night-time. At dawn he moves forward on 
the village, and the alarm is spread among the negroes, who 
herd together behind their aboriginal breastplates, and deliver 
clouds of poisoned arrows. The trader opens with musketry 
and then begins a general massacre of men, women and chil- 
dren. The settlement, surrounded by inflammable grass is 
given to the flames, and the entire habitation is laid in ashes. 
Probably out of the wreck of one thousand charred and 
slaughtered people, his reserves have caught the hundred 
coveted women and children, who are flying from death in 
wild despair. One-third of them may have the small pox; 
and then, with his infected cargo, he proceeds to the nearest 
station. Thence the negroes are clandestinely sent across 
the desert to Kordofan, whence they are dispersed over lower 
Egypt and other markets.” 

The author estimates that 25,000 slaves are captured 
annually in the country lying between the Red Sea 
aud the Sahara Desert. 

“To obtain these 25,000 slaves and sell them in market, 
more than 15,000 are annually killed, and often the mortality 
reaches the terrible figure of 50,000. It is a fair estimate to 
say that 50,000 children are stolen from their parents every 
year by persons who have the names and reputations of 
being civilized and educated. I cannot stop here. The hor- 
rible figures must march on. The abduction of these 50,000 
causes heart-burnings at home, and great mental suffering is, 
in Africa, the most patent cause of death. . . . If I in- 
clude all Africa more than 1,000,000 souls will be comprised in 
the number annually carried away, killed or made broken- 
hearted by the slave-trade.”’ 

A horrible feature of slavery in Africa and neigh- 
boring countries is that all the female slaves are 
doomed to the only life which the East seems to offer 
to woman. Mr. Southworth predicts that while Mo- 
hamedanism and its peculiar features exists, slaves 
will be in demand, and that some method will be 
found for supplying them. The author believes that 
the Khedive is in earnest in his movements against 
slavery, but nothing short of a police or military force 
in every small district can arrest a traffic which most 
Egyptians regard as a legitimate business. 

One of the author’s best chapters is on Abyssinia, 
which country he visited. He explains ‘why the 
Viceroy (of Egypt) would do all but die for its annexa- 
tion,’’ and in doing so he shows plainly the principa. 
fault of the ruler of Egypt. 

“Egypt is in debt. The enormous enterprises undertaken 
or completed by the wisdom of Ismail Pacha have eaten up 
the immediate wealth of the country. The enormous trib- 
ute by which he annually purchases the favor of Constanti- 
nople; the corruption pervading the administration in every 
province, compared with which our own political peccadil- 
loes are harmless; the poverty and wretchedness of the 
population; the difficulty of borrowing, and the enormous 
interest demanded and paid; the shameless bribery and all 
the evils which grow out of sudden expansions and contrac- 
tions of the market, have always threatened Egypt with a 
serious crisis. Instead of sending money to the provinces 
to develop them, he drains them of their last dollar. The 
possibility of annexing Abyssinia in such an hour might well 
cause the Viceroy to smile. He saw there fresh fields for the 
tax-gatherers ; gold, coal, and every richness of that marvel- 
ous country, with the possibility of being able to negotiate 
a heavy loan upon its acres and resources.” 


At the time alluded to the Viceroy’s hopes were 
doomed to disappointment, but the attempt will 
doubtless be renewed, if, indeed, it has not already 
been made. 

Mr. Southworth’s volume is full of interesting ma- 
terial. The author makes no pretensions to being a 
naturalist, geologist, or linguist; he is rather a wide- 
awake American with a faculty for discovering the 
commercial resources and possibilities of a country. 
Of Southern Egypt he seems unable to speak too 
strongly—he considers it the garden of the world, des- 
tined to attract capital from everywhere, and par- 
ticularly from America. In fact, in his preface, which 
is only twenty lines long, he finds space to suggest the 
establishment of an American protectorate over 
Egypt. 

The book is well illustrated with full page litho- 
graphs of characteristic Egyptians. The great fault 
of the volume, and one scarcely pardonable, is the 
lack of proper maps. The American who reads the 
author on the Province of the Soudan, for instance, 
with only such assistance as any ordinary map will 
give him, will be most hopelessly befogged or misled. 


ANSWERS TO THEOLOGICAL QUESTIONS. 

A Compendium of Evangelical Theology, Given in the Words o 

Hol . . 

RUntic.aete ce ee 

The author’s intention in preparing this book 
was to make a companion voiume to Dr. Hodge’s Out- 
lines of Theology. But as he, almost unavoidably, 
enlarged his list of topics to be treated, his labors 
have resulted in a book of nearly a thousand double- 
column pages. Purchasers of the book will not regret 
its size; its information is convéyed wholly by pas- 
sages of Scripture, and most religious people, no mat- 
ter how high their regard for their pastors, feel safest 
when they find their beliefs well supported by the 
Bible. 

The topics are forty in number, and agree quite 
closely with the subjects of the “ Thirty-nine Articles.” 
The method is that of question and answer. Leading 
questions, quite fairly covering the ground, are put 
concerning each topic and its subdivisions, and the 
answers are given by passages of Scripture; short 
notes occasionally follow passages whose applicability 
may not be easily perceived. Common objections are 
then named, and Biblical evidence is offered to contro- 





vert them. The questions are numbered, the numbers 
being the same as those of similar questions (when 
there are such) in Dr. Hodge’s work. The text is al- 
ways that of King James’s version, but the author 
occasionally offers, in a note, a different reading upon 
which orthodox commentators have agreed. The 
original words are sometimes given in notes following 
English readings, and the imperfect sense of the En- 
glish is shown by giving the proper meaning of the 
originals in these particular positions. A full index is 
given of the Greek words thus used, so that new read- 
ings may be easily sought. The English index, too, 
will be of great service to the student, and particu- 
larly to that class of persons who are always in haste 
for an answer to some particular theological question. 

The author claims only to present the orthodox ar- 
guments, and admits that ‘** those who hold opposite 
views will find here materials and weapons for con- 
flicts.”” He also says that “‘It would be impossible to 
meet little fancies. Had the several requests been list- 
ened to, from all quarters of the couutry, to please 
each sect which desired ‘special considerations,’ the 
work would have been either at the request of one 
party so small, that only one chapter, and that not the 
largest, would have been left; or, at the request of the 
other, each chapter would have been larger than the 
present work. So none of these suggestions have been 
heeded, and the work is issued, based upon the higher 
and broader principle of regard for Divine Truth.” 

This book will form a valuable addition to the li- 
braries of pastors, Bible-classes and individuals. To 
pastors it will be particularly useful, by enabling 
them to deal promptly with the professional doubters 
of whom almost . very minister has to endure at least 
one. The sincerity of such men may be quickly esti- 
mated by the effect of the change from a long-suffer- 
ing man to a remorseless book. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Macmillan’s Magazine for September contains 
an unusually clear and strong article on the possibili- 
ties of war in Europe. It is from the pen of Colonel 
Chesney, one of the ablest military writers of the 
world, and is entitled, ‘‘ The Military Future of Ger- 
many.’”’ The author considers the military forces and 
political necessities of each of the principal European 
powers, and shows what will be the only probable 
cause of a European war,.and what its nature and 
field will be. 


Dr. Cornell’s Handy Home Book of Medical 
Recipes and Family Receipts contains in small space 
a great deal of useful information, a fair proportion 
of which is new. We believe that there is profit to be 
found in purchasing all such books, for a single new 
labor-saving or pain-dispelling method is generally 
worth more than the price of the book. Dr. Cornell’s 
work would have been more useful if its contents had 
been better classified, and more sightly had the proofs 
been read with ordinary care. (W. L. Gill & Co.; 75 
cents.) 

The School Hymn and Tune Book, by J. D. 
Bartley, is a collection of music for use in such schools 
as have devotional exercises. The songs are mostly of 
a religious nature, and the greater portion of the 
music (which is very well selected) will be familiar to 
children who attend church and Sabbath-school. The 
hymns which the editor bas chosen are as well adapted 
to the devotional service of schools as any others that 
can be found in collections of religious song, but one 
cannot help wondering why so few songs have been 
written for the use of just the class for which this book 
was made. (A. 8S. Barnes & Co.; #1.50.) 


Rev. J. R. Macduff, author of Morning and 
Night Watches, has prepared a new work called Mind 
and Words of Jesus. It consists of several sets of 
daily readings: one, on the “‘ Mind of Jesus,” being 
devoted to the explaining of some admirable traits in 
the character of Christ. The second section is entitled 
“The Words of Jesus,”’ and consists of short sermons 
upon sayings of Christ. Then follows “The Faithful 
Promiser,”’ being reflections upon some of the Script- 
ure promises. The book is completed by the reprint- 
ing of the ‘Morning and Night Watches,” a book 
which is reported to have a circulation of more than @ 
hundred thousand copies. (Robert Carter & Brothers. 
$1.50.) 

Wide Awake, the new magazine for young peo- 
ple, is now in its fourth number, and improves with 
each issue. Compared with St. Nicholas, which is, we 
believe, its only competitor, it contains about the 
same quantity, quality, and variety of reading matter: 
more illustrations, which are not so good in design or 
execution; larger type and thinner paper. It possess- 
es the rare and greatly-appreciated virtue of cheap- 
ness, the subscription price being but €2 per year. 
The list of contributors is an excellent one, containing 
the names of most of the American writers in whom 
children delight. This little magazine deserves a 
great many readers, and we do not doubt it will have 
them. (D. Lothrop & Co., Boston.) 


Mr. W. J. Rolfe, a teacher of large experience 
and the editor of several of Shakespeare’s plays for 
class-room use, has prepared for the same purpose 
Oliver Goldsmith’s Select Poems. The poems contain- 
ed in this volume are “ The Traveler,” ‘The Deserted 
Village,” and “ Retaliation.” Macaulay's biographical 
sketch of Goldsmith is printed in full, and there are 
also reprinted fragments of sketches of Goldsmith by 


Thackeray, George Colman, Campbell, Forster, and | Sacra—Unitarian Review—2iiiner and yu 





Irving. Notes and illustrations are numerous and ex- 
cellent. The book will serve an excellent purpose in 
the schoolroom, and can hardly fail to fit the fancy 
and pocket of the traveler in search of something to 
read. (Harpers.) 

Swinton’s Elementary Geography is even better 
in arrangement than the same author’s Complete Ge- 
ography, which was noticed in these columus a few 
weeks ago. In the elementary book the States of the 
Union are treated in groups, as they should always be. 
The descriptions of the distinctive features of coun- 
tries and of sections of the United States are clear, 
entertaining and instructive to a degree not common 


to geographical lessons. The maps and illustrations’ 


are duplicates of those in the larger work. The author 
fails to treat some topics which should properly find 
mention in text-books on geography, but he is so 
much more progressive and philosophical than his 
predecessors that his books deserve far more praise 
than blame. (Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.) 


Johnny Ludlow is the title of an excellent col- 
lection of stories of English life, the writer being an 
actor in nearly every scene mentioned, and the other 
characters reappearing frequently. The charm of 
these stories comes largely from the impression of ab- 
solute realism they leave upon the reader’s mind; if 
they are not recitals of actual occurrences, the author 
has in a remarkable degree a faculty which is rare 
among story writers. From several of these stories we 
get, what the author has no idea of giving, we imagine 
—a sense of the marvelous apathy with which well- 
to-do, good-hearted English people regard the suffer- 
ings of the working people with whom they are 
coustantly in contact. Whoever put these stories 
together for publication committed the unpardonable 
offense of giving only part of the last story. We hope 
this is not an indication that book-makers are going 
to follow the example of writers of serial stories, and 
give us books in installments, with the breaks occur- 
ring at the most interesting parts. (Carleton; $1.50.) 


Prof. Rupp, of Philadelphia, has prepared a 
second edition of his *‘ Original Lists’? of Pennsylvania 
immigrants. The title-page of the enlarged work 
reads as follows: “‘A Collection of Upwards of Thirty 
Thousand Names of German, Swiss, Dutch, French, 
and Other Immigrants in Pennsylvania, from 1727 to 
1776. With a Statement of the Names of Ships, 
whence they Sailed, and the Date of their Arrival at 
Philadelphia, Chronologically Arranged, together 
with the Necessary Historical and Other Notes. Also, 
an Appendix Containing Lists of more than One 
Thousand German and French Names in New York 
Prior to 1712.” The lists are in English type, but all 
other portions of the contents are in both German 
and English. Convenience of reference might have 
been greatly facilitated by the publication of an al- 
phabetical index, but this would have greatly in- 
creased the size of the work and kept it out of the 
hands of many persons desirous of owning it. We are 
inclined to think, however, that a limited edition, 
with such an index added, might be sold without loss. 
In whatever form it may exist, Prof. Rupp’s book will 
undoubtedly find its way into all the great libraries 
and those of historical societies, as well as into thou- 
sands of families of Pennsylvania-German extraction. 
The author very properly quotes the saying of the late 
Rev. Dr. Harbaugh, that this book “ will place in the 
hands of subscribers the means of tracing their ances- 
tors, which must prove a great satisfaction to all who 
have not, under a false training, grown indifferent as 
to their earthly origin. Weare among those who be- 
lieve that any who care not about their earthly origin 
care little as to anything higher.” (Ig. Kohler, Phila. 
$2.50.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial Rooms 
of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
ublishers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission 
in this respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in all 


cases.| 
Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
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Alcott, L. M., “* Eight Cousins.”’............+++ 
Allibone, 8. A., * Prose Quotations.”...... as 
Abbott, J. 8. C.,“* Christopher Columbus.’’.......Dodd & Mead. 
Cornell, Dr. W. M., ** The Handy Home Book.” W.F.Gill & Co. _ 7 
Cary, Henry, “ Select Dialogues of Plato.”’............. Harpers. 1 3 
Challis, Mary Dwinell, * All for Money.” Nat. Temp. Pub. Soc. 1 
Curley, E. A., “ Nebraska; Its Advantages, Resources and 

Drawbac OL anparvenences Am. and Foreign Pub. Co.,N. Y¥. 4 
Dodge, Mary M., “ Rhymes and Jingles.” (Cheap edition.) 

Scribner. 1 
Fdwards, Mrs. Annie, * Leah, a Woman of Fashion.” Sheldon. 1 75 
FKerquharson, Martha, “ Elsie’s Womanhood.”’.. Deane Mead. 
© FIeAley.” ....cccrccccccccccccesccesesccveccccecssevscsseces a 
Lenormant, Madame, “ Madame Recamier and as Frien 
0 






rs. 
s.” 
> Pentsoe berts Bros. 1 50 
- J,,“ Our Country.” rts 5-8. 
Lossing, Berson ur Co y ai Fry,& * 


Joh 
. W. Van Might and Mirth of Literature 
Macbeth, J. W. V., “ The Mig r rth o - ems. 
_J.R.. D.D., “* Mind and Words of Jesus.’’ Carters. 
et OG. D.D., “ Memoirs of Rev. Wm. Goodell, DD.” 


2 50 
.M. M., * The Odd One.”.......-.---+++-+++s0005 > 125 
Rm 4 LF Wm., Compendium of Evangelical Theol- 
ORF e! <ccccceccssacssscess ey ee roomates Randolph. 30 
“Twenty Years Amon, e Mexicans. 
Rankin, Melinda, “* Twenty 4 ne Mexieene cme. 
Rupp. Prof. I. D.,“ Thirty Thousand Names of Immigrants in 


BF” Si vi cc ctniccvencocsvegs ecce a. Kohler, Phila. 2 50 
Rolfe, Wed, select Poems of Cliver Goldsmith.”’.. Harpers. 
Roe, Rev. E. P., “ From Jest to Earnest.”........ Dodd & Mead. 

Ss eon, C. H., “* Lectures to My Students.”’.......... Sheldon. 
Stoddard, R. H., Lamb, Hazlitt and Others.” (Bric-0-Brao Se- se 
TIOB.).0cccccces coccccccccscccspovescccocssccsce-coseess x 

aimage, i De Tee. ae Thoughts. ",-Doda & Mead. — 
Tral . ~~ ergencies. 
Pe oa ee "eS. R. Wells & Co. Ppr. 2% 
se on “The Human Voice.” - 5 50 
Tenney, Sanborn, “ Elements of Zoology.”.......-++++ Scribner. 2 


“ © - h 7? 
Thompson Andrew, “* Hand-Book of Scripture Geogrprt ay 6 


“ %, .”? 
Warfield, Mrs. C. A., “‘ Hester Howard’s Temptation, sons. 1B 


We have also received current numbers of the following pabli- 


. Journal of Science and Arts—Pres. Monthly Record—Am. 
A ior Little Watchman.-Penn Me Preshytertan—Dibliot heca 
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ADVICE TOA THZOLOGICAL 
STUDENT. 
é rom C to Rev. Thomas 
“=. = ne haaneu Theologi- 
cal Seminary.) 
F PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 21, 1828. 
My Dear Brainerd: 


OUR letter came duly to hand, and 

aff rded me much pleasure. I seize 

@ momeut in which to mention a thing 
or two. 

First, be careful amid the various spe- 
G@imens of public speaking which are 
constantly before you, not to become a 
copyist. Be Brainerd, or you will be no- 
body. I have seen many young men 
spoiled by setting up a model and at- 
tempting to fashion themselves after it. 
In this they fail. In the attempt, how- 
ever, they spoil themselves by losing 
themselves under their borrowed man- 
ner, and often, to observing eyes, render 
themselves very ridiculous and disgust- 
ing. 

Be careful not to suffer yourself to be 
criticised out of a natural and colloquial 
style of communication. I cannot speak 
of Andover particularly as to style and 
manner, but I am certain that much that 
is called pulpit eloquence, at the present 
day, is mere bosh and noise and foppery. 
I have the greatest confidence in the 
piety and theology of Andover, but 
there are three principal defects in the 
specimens which I have seen from there. 
Their young men are not half enough in 
earnest. A hearer would be very apt to 
catch the impression that they were per- 
forming professional duty. This makes 
infidels, however logically they may rea- 
son. Unless they appear to believe their 
own message, it would be a miracle if 
others believed it. They are too stiff; 
there is not enough of nature in their 
manner. They are not colloquial enough. 
Their style is too elevated, their periods 
too round; too much dress and drapery 
and millinery and verbiage about their 
preaching. They are, or seem to be, 
afraid of being called vulgar. They are 
not understood by the muititude. 

I do not mean that these things are 
peculiar to Andover; they are the com- 
mon defects of most theological students. 
The more [ preach, and the more I hear 
others preach, the more I am impressed 
with the conviction that a prominent 
Treason why preaching produces so little 
effect is because it is not understood. 
Young men are often afraid and ashamed 
of using common words. From this error 
stand off wide. Keep clear, or you make 
shipwreck of your usefulness. 

The remark is often made to me, “I 
never understood preaching until I heard 
you.” Don’t think by this that I mean 
to make myself astandard. By no means. 
I only mean to advert to the fact that if 
aman will be understood, be must dare 
to be called vulgar. There is another 
thing, however, of infinite importance to 
a student of divinity, I mean a spirit of 
prayer. 

I am convinced that nothing in the 
whole Christian religion is so difficult, 
andso rarely attained, asa praying heart. 
Without this you are as weak as weakness 
itself. With it you areirrcsistible. This 
would be thought a strange remark by 
some, and to savor strongly of fanaticism. 
But, I tell you, before the millennium 
comes the Church will have to turn over 
a new leaf, and take a new lesson on the 
subject of prayer. You remember this! 
When I think how almost certain youare 
to lose whut of the praying spirit you 
ever had, and come out of the Seminary 
very wise, but very dry, and go about 
your work without unction and life and 
spirituality, Iam distressed; and could I 
raise my voice with sufficient strength, 
you would hear my cry “Beware! Lay 
down your books and pray!"’ Frequent 
seasons of secret prayer are, in my own 
mind, wholly indispensable to the keep- 
ing up an intercourse with God. 

Let me say, igain and again, if you lose 
your spirit of prayer you will do nothing, 
or next to nothing, though you had the 
intellectual endowments of an angel. 
If you lose your spirituality, vo. had 
better stop and break off in the 
your preparations, and repent and return 
to God, or go about some other c:mploy- 
ment, for I cannot contemplate a more 
loathsome and abominable object than 
an earthly-minded minister. The blessed 
Lord deliver and preserve his dear 


s 








; Church from the guidance and influence. 


idat of 





of men who know not what it is to pray! 
Yours in the best of bonds, 
CHARLES G, FINNEY. 
—LEvangelist. 


SAGACITY OF AN ELEPHANT.— 
‘‘Tell my grandchildren,” wrote Bishop 
Wilson, “that an elephant bere had a 
disease in his eyes. For three days he 
had been completely blind. His owner, 
an engineer officer, asked my dear Dr. 
Webb if he could do anything to relieve 
the poor animal. The doctor said he 
would try the nitrate of silver, which 
was a remedy commonly applied to 
similar disease in the human eye. The 
large animal was ordered to lie down, and 
at first, on the application of the remedy, 
raised a most extraordinary roar at the 
acute pain which it occasioned. The 
effect, however, was wonderful. The eye 
was ina manner restored, and the animal 
could partially see. The next day, when 
he was brought and heard the doctor’s 
voice, he lay down of himseif, placed his 
enormous head on one side, curled up bis 
trunk, drew in his breath just likea man 
about to endure an operation, gave a sigh 
of relief when it was over, and then, 
by trunk and gesture, evidently wished 
to express his gratitude. Whatsagacity! 
What a lesson to us of patience!” 








Husiness Department, 


“Gro. P. ROWELL & Co., the N. Y. 
Advertising Agents, have the monop- 
oly of space and location in many 
hundred newspapers, and know, by 
their experience, just where to invest 
money to the best advantage.” —Berk- 
shire Courier. 











“Saratoga Springs. 

Reasons for going to Dr. Strong’s Remedial 
Institute in winter, with circular describing 
its Turkish, Russian and other Baths, Elec- 
trieal Spears, Equalizer, &c,, will be sent 
on application. Nervous, Lung, Female, and 
other chronic diseases a specialty. 





Merit will win. The public fully ap- 
preciate our scales which are fast displacing 
all others. The Jones Scale Works, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 





ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Stationery of all kinds. Writing Paper, Envel- 
opes,and Account Books Cheap. Leach’s Falcon 
Pens, 65 cts.; and Law Pens, $1 a gross. Samples 


at b 1. 
— §6—s. CRAG, 
S6 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 
65,000 ENGLISH and AM- 
ERICAN BOOKS, almost 
— away. 110,000 Juveniles, 
eautifully illustrated, at your 
own price. Mammoth Catalogue, 
No. 41, free. Send stamp. 
Leggat Brothers, 3 Hoekman 
8t., New York City. 


SBivost REEK, pLAITE PR, Golt. $6. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Inclose stamp for 
illustrated fashion plate. CHAS. V. PEC M, 
777 Broadway, N. Y. 
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tw Our establishment is the 
largest of the kind in America. 
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MUSIC, &e. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 











Five Concerts and Fifteen Rehearsals......... #8 00 
Tickets for Five Concerts only ................ 5 00 
Tickets for Fifteen Rehearsals only........... 5 
Single Concert Tickets ...............cccccececes 15 
Tickets for First and Second Rehearsals,each 50 
Tickets for Third Rehearsals, each............ 5 


‘ 
Reserved Seats in Balcony, for each Concert. 75 
Reserved Seats in Dress Circle...............+. i 

The total number of subscriptions for full sets 
of tickets, including sets of Concert tickets, will 
be limited to twelve hundred. 

Sale of Reserved Seats for the Season to Mem- 
bers, Tuesday, Nov. 9, from 8 A.M. to 6 P.M. 

First Rehearsal, Noy. 16. First Concert, Dec. 18. 

Subscriptions received and full particulars given 
on application at the office of the Society, Chand- 
ler Brothers’ Music Koom, 181 Montague Street. 


B. T. FROTHINGHAM, Sec. L. B. WYMAN, Pres. 
MUSIC BOOKS 2: AUT 
mm: AUTUMN 
For Sabbath-Schoole, our beautiful 
Shining River. #3 ct, isnev; 
the best of ches Scag Booxs. 
+ For Singing-Schools, the famous 
75 cts. Perfecti 
Song Monarch. adapied tu interest 


Singing Classes. 





For Devotional Meetings. (just published), 
Living Waters. 20st: fomplled 


. by D. F. Hodges; a 
rich treasury of the sweetest hymns and tunes. 


For Choruses, Conventions and Choirs. 


The Leader, %1;38;,,Tures, Am 
Chorus Choir. 


$2.00. Choruses 
Perkins’s Anthem Book. 


and Anthems. 
$1.50, Easy Anthems., 
$1.00. Just pub- 


Trial by Jury. oo A most mirth 


provoking Operetta, with fine music. 
Sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
Liberal discounts to Societies and Conventions. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
7ll Broadway, N. Y. 


THE SONG BOOK 
FOR 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P. P. BLISS, 
Tried and Found not Wanting. 


Not an ordinary Song Book 
but the Earnest Words o 
Earnest Workers animated by 
music that will live. Pure, 
|Simple and Powerful. 


“GOSPEL SONGS” 


Jontains the Sengs sung by 
ra_ D. Sankey in the great 
revivals in England and Scot- 


and, 

Chosen over all others for 

the State Menge ot New 
s, Wiscon- 


York, Iowa, Iline 
GOS p FL sin, and others. 
Price 35 cts. ; $3.60 per Doz. 
| Single sample copy sent on 
receipt of 30 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


SONGS. CINCINNATI, 0. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


HA RVARD UNIVERSITY 
DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

This School is open, on equal terms, to persons 
of all denominations, and Divinity students can 
attend, without additional charge, the instruction 
given in the other departments of the University. 
Information in regard to admission and pecuniary 
aid will be sent, on application to 

Prof. OLIVER STEARNS, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 


TAN NORMAN INSTITUTE, 
(Founded 1857,) 212 West Fifty-ninth street, 
facing CENTRAL PARK, New York. This English, 
Classical, French and German Family and Day 
School for Young Ladies, with Kinder Garten de- 
partment, will reopen on Thursday. Sept. 30, 1875. 
For full information, send for Catalogue. The 
Principals will be at home after September Sth. 
D. C. VAN NORMAN, LL. D., principals 
Mrs. VEILLER VAN NORMAN, } 7 


\ ANTED.—YOUNG MEN AND 
LADIES to learn Telegra; hy, and earn 
ory 4 Lan A oy per month. Send stamp for 
cula 
POTELEGRAPH COLLEGE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


H IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
WORCESTER, MASS. , 
es young men for Commercial, Literary 
entific pursuits. 
Cc. B. METCALF, A.M., Sep’t. 


RS. J.T. BENEDICT'S BOARDING 
AND DAY SCH 


ooL 
for Young Ladies and Children, No. 7 Bast 42d St., 
New York, will reopen September 30th. 
Send for Circulars, 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for 
Young Ladies, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Address 
MISS EMILY NELSON. 
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FOR SALE! 
308,000 ACRES 


Valuable Lands 


IN KANSAS. 


By direction of the Honorable Secretary of the 
Interior, the undersigned will receive sealed bids 
for the purchase of any or all of the unsold lands 
west of the Nevsho River, along the southern line 
of the State of Kansas embraced within what is 
generally known as the * CHEROKEE STRIP.” 

These lands are offered for sale in compliance 
with the provisions of an act of Congress approved 
May are (U.S. Statutes at Large, vol. xvii., pp. 


98 and 99. 

They will be sold to the highest bidder for cash, 
in quantities not exceeding one hundred and sixt 
acres, at not less than two dollars per acre for all 
of said lands lying east of the Arkansas river, and 
one dollar and fifty cents per acre for such lands 
as lie west of said river. 

Printed lists, apace the lands hereby offered 
for sale by their proper legal subdivisions and in-' 
dicating the minimum price at which each tract is 
held, will be sent by mail to the address of any 
person making application therefor to the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, or to the 
Register and Receiver of the local offices at Wich- 
ita and Independence, Kansas. 

Persons offering to purchase may bid foras many 
tracts as they may desire, but each bid must be 
separately made and sealed, and must be for not 
more than one hundred and sixty acres, (and cone 
forse to the legal subdivisions embraced in the 

Bids must be accompanied Lf ten per cent. of 
the amount bid as a guarantee of the good faith of 
the bidder, which sum, in case the land is awarded 
and the balance not paid, will be forfeited. Should 
any bid be rejected, the sum deposited will be ree 
turned to the proper party. 

Parties whose bids are accepted will be notified 
of such acceptance as soon after the oo of 
the bids as practicable, and if within forty 44 
after such notice has been duly mailed payment in 
full be not made to the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office of the amount bid, the land upon 
which such bid was made will be again subject to 
sale. 

The ten oy cent. deposit required to accompan 
bids may be remitted in Post Office orders, certifi- 
cates of deposit, certified checks on some Governe 


ment depository peyene to the order of the 
Commissioner of the General Land office, or in 
currency. 


The Teht to reject any and all bids is expressly 
reserved. 

All bids must be sealed and addressed to the 
“ COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C.,” and indorsed * BIDS FOR 
CHEROKEE STRIP LANDS.” 

Bids will be received as above invited until 12 
o'clock noon. of the thirtieth day of November, 
1875, after which they will be duly opened and 
acted upon. 

Ss. S&S. BURDETT, 


Commissioner of the General Land Office. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 15, 1875. 


PROTECT «= BUILDINGS 


Glines’ Slate Roofing Paint. 


Old shingle roofs can be patched and painted 
looking much better, and lasting longer than new 
shingles without the paint, for one-fourth the cost 
of re-shingling. 

Our paint is practically fire-proof, and 


STOPS ALL LEAKS, 

No tar is used in this composition, therefore it 
neither cracks in winter nor runs insummer. On 
decayed shingles it fills up the holes and pores, and 
gives a new substantial roof that lasts for years. 
Curied or warped shingles it brings to their places 
and keeps them there. 

This slate paint is applied with a brush, sold 
ready for use, requires no heating or thinning, is 


EXTREMELY CHEAP 
and very ornamental. ¢3~ One coat is nearly equal 
to a new layer of shingles. Be sure you obtain 
our genuine article which is chocolate color when 
first applied, geenges to a uniform slate color, and 
is to all intents and purposes slate. 


TIN OR IRON ROOFS 

the red color is often preferred, and is acknowl- 
edged the best paint in the market for durability 
on metal surfaces. It has a heavy body, but is 
easily applied; expands by heat, contracts by cold, 
is a slow dryer, and never cracks nor scales. One 
coat is equal to 4 of any other paint. 

FELT ROOFS,.—NO TAB 
or gravel used. We mail such simple directions 
for applying that an — can roof his own house, 
Buildings covered with tar-felt can be made water- 
tight at a small expense, and preserved for years, 

LOCAL AGENT WANTED 


in every town, to whom liberal inducements are 
offered. 


Do Your Own Painting 


with our fine Enamel paint {any shade) whieh costs 
one-half the price of white le wears longer, looks 
better, and is on many of the finest residences in 
the country. It is equally adapted for inside or 
outside work, fences, floors, barns, etc., has been 
practically tested for 2@ years, and we cuarantee 
satisfaction in both —7 eo z 

Send postal card at once to” Box 1761, N. Y.” 
for Book Circular (100 pages) of full particulars, 
stating where you saw this notice. 
N. ¥. SLATE ROOFING CO., 8 Cedar 8t., N. ¥ 

49 So. Front St., PHILA. 
12 Central Wharf, BOSTON. 


PRICES REDUCED 


OF THER 


AVERILL PAINT. 


It Costs Less, and will Outwear the 
Best of any Other. 








Send for new Price-List and sample Card to 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York, or 
132 East River St., Cleveland, O. 





Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 


4 & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
. Broadwey, opp. Metropolitan, CHRoMOS and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOP ES, MEGALETHOSCOPES.. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo.Lantern Slides 
a specialty. First premium at Vienna. 

Manutaciurers of Photographic Materials, 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Piace, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the tme they are sent, this is requested, and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so accom~- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

i j -ontains nothing but matters 
Fg ory ee ae oy terre and its relations tu Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“ reading matter type ” to make them more attractive. 


The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to tne Publication Office, 27 
Park Place, New York, for TERMS, &c. 





. NEw YORK, OCTOBER 13, 1875. 








WELCOME TO THE EVANGELISTS. 


YO far from objecting to the labors of Moody 
and Sankey, we could wish that there were a 
hundred like them. The sincerity of these men ; 
their religious earnestness ; their great power in 
touching those deep moral feelings in respect to 
which all men, high and low, ignorant or learned, 
are alike ; their singular freedom from all taint of 
fanaticism ; and their avoidance of clap-trap and 
theatric effects ; their manliness and disinterest- 
edness ; their use of legitimate forces addressed 
eminently to the common sense, to the moral 
sense, and to the emotions of men, are reasons for 
wishing them the heartiest God-speed. 

So, too, they are to be commended and trusted 
on account of the remarkable skill with which 
they have avoided the peculiar jealousy with 
which ordained ministers and regular churches 
look upon irregular evangelism. Not the least 
remarkable feature of Moody's work in Great 
Britain has been the cordial co-operation of emi- 
nent clergymen of eyery denomination. It is not 
so surprising that many resisted, as that so many 
assisted them. 

Mr. Moody is not a new man in this work. He 
has been long known to the American churches, 
and has earned a good reputation for piety, for 
zeal, for as much discretion as is consistent with 
large and continuous success in arousing men 
from indifference, and bringing them to a Chris- 
tian faith and Christian life. 

It is said that the excitements attendant upon 
such efforts are unwholesome, but are they as 
mischievous as absolute moral death? It is said 
that half the conversions are spurious, and that 
little ripe fruit remains? But are not the half 
worth saving? And if the other half fall away, 
it is largely for want of care and training, and not 
the fault of those who arouse and strive to save 
them. 

But, it is said, experience shows that the more 
quiet and uniform teachings of church life pro- 
duce a better result. Granted. But there are 
not churches enough in our great cities to give 
sittings to more than one third of the population ! 
It is mockery to talk of church life to the hun- 
dreds of thousands who are repelled from 
churches, and who could not get in even if they 
were attracted to them! 

Is it not taking away from ordained ministers 
their office work? Such workmen as Moody take 
up the work where regular ministers lay it down. 
Is it not lawful to glean? Especially when the 
neglected sheaves, as in our great cities, are more 
than all the regular harvest? But Mr. Moody 
has always put himself into the hands of the 
pastors of the churches in the towns where he 
labors. Indeed, he makes it a condition of service 
that fhey shall co-operate cordially, and his labors 
are never a substitute for, but an auxiliary to, 
regular pastoral work. 

But is it wise to encourage the irregular forces 
of society at the expense of the regular means of 
grace? No wise man wishes to do so. Fixed 
churches, like forts, cannot be dispensed with, 
but they cannot go forth to search the land, and 
‘to seek out the obscure. Who believes that a 
movable column is not wise? or that militia are 
useless because they are inferior to a regular 
army? 

The case demands both regular and irregular, 
ordained and volunteer, workers. Jesus, faithful 


to the synagogue and the temple, yet filled the 





land with labors which were fostered by neither 
of them. The apostles, though, like their Master, 
they remained members of the Jewish Church to 
the day of their death, performed their life work 
as Irregulars. As members of synagogues, and 
as mere Jews, their work was insignificant. 
When they were enfranchised by the Holy Ghost, 
and rose to the comprehension of the universal 
needs of humanity, and to the full liberty of indi- 
vidual action, they became divinely strong and 
fruitful. It is no disparagement to organized and 
fixed churches to say that they are the creatures 
of apostolic novelty, and that earnest, prudent, 
and zealous evangelists are far nearer to Peter and 
Paul than are settled ministers over local churches. 
This does not argue against the great advantage 
in the long run of local churches and ordained 
pastors over itinerating or occasional preaching, 
but it certainly takes from them the right to 
decry the labors of evangelists as irregular in an, 
odious sense. <A perfect arrangement should com- 
bine a stationary and a traveling ministry. 
Practical difficulties may not permit both systems 
in the same denomination. All the more ought 
Christian ministers to rejoice when auxiliary men 
are raised up to take heed to neglected work. 
For ourselves, we shall do all in our power to en- 
courage the gentlemen who are soon to begin 
labor in Brooklyn, and we commend them to the 
hearty confidence and zealous codéperation of all 
who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and 
truth. 





THE CHARTER OF THE CHURCH. 


T is interesting to consider what aspect of the 
life of Jesus must have chiefly impressed the 
mass of the common people among whom he 
moved. The exalted discourses which John re- 
cords in his last chapters were spoken to his inner 
family of disciples. To the same small circle 
seems to have been addressd most of the teaching 
in which he unfolded the principles of his work. 
It is noticeable that even the parables, though 
spoken often to a large assemblage, were plainly 
interpreted, in most cases, only to the Twelve. 
Clearly, the great majority of those who sur- 
rounded him were capable of receiving only the 
very simplest and most elementary teaching. He 
gave them hints, suggestions, pictures only, that 
held the fancy yet but dimly stirred their dull 
spiritual sense. It is probable that it was not 
what Jesus said, at all, but what he did, that 
chiefly impressed the peasants of Galilee and 
Judea. What they saw was a man of extraordinary 
powers, who went from place to place healing the 
sick, comforting those who were in trouble, taking 
on his own heart the burden of whoever came to 
him for help. If a mother brought her baby, he 
took it tenderly in his arms ; to the outcast woman 
he gave the hope of a new life ; to the sick he was a 
physician, to the perplexed a counsellor, to the 
friendless a friend. It was this spectacle of ex- 
traordinary and universal kindness that won the 
hearts of those who could hardly understand even 
the Sermon on the Mount. They might not compre- 
hend what he taught, but they saw what he was. 
His life was to the multitude an object-lesson, in 
which the highest truth was given in a form that 
a child could receive. 

The truth thus set forth was the same truth 
that underlay and inspired the whole ministry of 
Jesus. The parables, the miracles, the parting 
discourses, the last supper, the cross—all are ex- 
pressions of active, beneficent love to man. 

If that supreme lesson had been accepted and 
transmitted in its fullness by those who took his 
name upon them, the history of the church and 
the world would have differed more from the 
course it did take than it is possible for us to 
imagine. In some aspects, no chapter in human 
history is more sorrowful than that which records 
the early centuries of Christianity. It was, indeed, 
compared with what it superseded, a beneficent 
reformation, but it fell incomparably below the 
spirit in which Jesus began the work. When, 
after three hundred years, Christianity became 
the religion of the Empire, almost the first fruit it 
bore was the persecution by Christians of each 
other. The Council of Nica, to which historians 
reveringly trace the beginning of the formulated 
theology of the church, was the beginning also of 
persecution even unto death of Christians who dis- 
sented from the metaphysics of the majority. It was 
but the natural consequence of the spirit of ritual- 
ism and dogmatism which steadily grew in the 
early church. The whole series of Councils which 
followed Nicw#a during four hundred years, and laid 
the successive courses of the structure of dogmatic 





theology, were as remote in their spirit from the 
teachings of Jesus as were the casuistries ef the 
Pharisees that he denounced. Under a mountain 
of vain speculations, enforced as Divine truth 
under penalty of eternal damnation, they buried 
out of sight the ‘good tidings” declared in the 
story of the Prodigal Son, and the ideal of life 
illustrated by the Good Samaritan. 

Has our modern Protestant Christianity fully 
returned to the spirit of its Founder? What is the 
central characteristic of our religion? What 
is accepted by us as the foundation principle of 
the church ? , 

We read often of some belief as the articulus 
stantis vel cadentis ecclesia—the ‘article by which 
the church stands or falls.” With one it is the 
Divinity of Christ, and the Atonement. With 
one it is the inspiration of the Scriptures. With 
another it is the bodily resurrection of Jesus as 
the historic foundation of Christianity. With 
still another it is faith in a personal God and the 
immortality of man. But where do we find be- 
neficence of disposition,—love, not as written in 
the creed, not as preached in the pulpit, but as 
acted out in every relation of life—accepted as the 
supreme and sole evidence of a true church or a 
true Christian life ? 

It would be blindness not to recognize among the 
developments of our time a great revival of benefi- 
cence. While some of us go mourning over the 
decadence of Christianity, because of the unset- , 
tling and change in modes of belief, the spirit 
of active kindness among men never shone so 
bright and so wide as to-day. The principle of 
which Christ’s life was the incarnation never had 
such broad and fruitful sway as it has in our own 
time. His words, ‘‘I was in prison and ye came 
unto me,” lay for eighteen centuries like an un- 
fulfilled prophecy, until in Howard’s life and death 
it found realization; and since Howard a host of 
men are giving their best thoughts and labor to 
making imprisonment work toward reformation 
instead of ruin. ‘‘I was an hungered and ye gave 
me meat,”—did not these words find a noble ex- 
emplification when last year the energy and fore- 
thought of English statesmen in India saved 
hundreds of thousands from starvation ? The abo- 
lition of slavery, the great temperance reforma- 
tion, the foreign missionary work, the advance of 
sanitary reform, the systematic labors for the 
poor in cities, the political improvements through- 
out Christendom—these are single instances of 
the spirit of service to humanity which is coming 
to dominate among social forces. Instead of 
going with bowed heads because of ‘‘ the spread 
of infidelity,” and ‘‘ the eclipse of faith,” Chris- 
tian men ought to thank God with all their hearts 
and take courage unmeasured in view of the sub- 
lime advance of His kingdom which our day wit- 
nesses. 

May not every church well inquire: “If our 
Master were to appear, what account would he 
ask of our stewardship?’ Would he chiefly in- 
quire as to the soundness of the articles of faith, 
the number of admissions to the church, the 
quality of the sermons? Or would he ask rather 
‘¢ What are you doing for my brethren around you 
who are hungry, who are naked, who are in 
prison? What are you doing for the ignorant, the 
poor and the outcasts among whom I lived and for 
whom I died ?” When Jesus was asked to give to 
the imprisoned John the evidence of his Messiah- 
ship, how concrete was the evidence : ‘‘Go and show 
John again those things which ye do hear and 
see; the blind receive their sight, and the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, 


.the dead are raised up, and the poor have the 


gospel preached unto them.” 

To the Jews, confident in their position as the 
chosen people, in the possession of the oracles of 
God, in the traditions of religion which they had 
carefully guarded, it was said, ‘‘ Many shail come 
from the east and west and shall sit down with 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of 
heaven ; but the children of the kingdom shall be 
cast out into outer darkness.” In our day many 
‘* from the east and west,” many who do not take 
upon them the name of Christ, are giving them- 
selves to the service of mankind in fields of scien- 
tifie research, of political reform, of philanthropic 
labor, with a devotion and enthusiasm which we 
must reverently recognize as inspired by the Di- 
vine Spirit. It is for ‘“‘the children of the 
kingdom ”—for those who prize the name and the 
institutions of Christianity—to see to it that they 
lose not their part in the work and the crown. It 
is for the church to make herself, not the slave of 
ecclesiastical traditions, not the champion of ab- 
stractions, but the foremost servant of mankind — 
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in whatever ministers to human health and happi- 
ness and virtue. It is for every one of her mem- 
bers to embody in his life the spirit of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The charter of the church is not a 
scheme of philosophy. It is the life of her 
Master. Only as that life is reproduced in her 
members is she a true and living church. 





GOLD OR GREENBACKS. 


Y ONE can admit more cordially than we do 
the fact that there are two sides to every 


question, and it is therefore not in the least sur- ! 


prising to us that the mail now and then brings 
private remonstrances against our course in re- 
gard to the financial problem of the day. Here 
is one, for instance, who closes his letter with 
these words ; the italics are his : 

“Tf we could free our minds of old banking notions we 
would very likely discover that a fired volume of legal tenders 
—if it be fired—is the most perfect and the cheapest measure 
for other values that it is possible for the human mind to in- 
vent. It is more efficient against over issue of paper than 
the making of bank-notes convertible, because that never 
did prevent over issue in prosperous times, and experience 
has proven convertibility to be an illusion, for in times of 
panic banks uniformly suspend for Jack of gold.” 

In reaching this conclusion our correspondent 
recalls the hopes which business men entertained 
thoughout 1874, only to have them crushed by the 
*eruel law which was forced through Congress 
as a political measure” in 1875. He points to the 
universal depression which is breaking down thou- 
sands of borrowers on bond and mortgage, to em- 
barrassed storekeepers, to the threatened ruin of 
the debtor class, and argues that ‘‘so long as the 
necessities of the people created by the war continue 
the (legal tender) law holds good as a war meas- 
ure.” 

Our correspondent has written a much more 
forcible letter than that which Mr. Schurz’s Cin- 
cinnati speech called out from Wendell Phillips. 
We do not question his good faith and honesty, 
nor can we deny that banks often suspend as 
stated, but we are unable to accept his general de- 
ductions. He says in substance that the present 
depression is due to contraction of the currency. 


sent human labor. It cannot be procured without 
it. It has not yet been successfully manufactured, 
and upon the whole it represents that labor in 
the most convenient, compact, and indestructible 
form. 

Can the same tangibility and constancy be fair- 
ly claimed for the confidence and faith that exists 
even among the best of us mortals? No doubt it 
were better if we could take one another’s notes 
of hand without indorsement and be happy there- 
with, but we can’t, and so for the present we are 
disposed to believe in a redeemable currency. 

Before this is printed Ohio will have voted one 
| way or the other on this question, but a score of 
| States remain, the voice of whose million voters 
eannot be heard till November. Let all lay it 
to heart that the arguments advanced by both 
sides are older than the oldest inhabitant; that 
irredeemable paper has always brought financial 
disaster, and that those countries are, and always 
have been, the most prosperous which have held 
as closely as possible to a specie currency. 














OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

—The organ concerts in Plymouth Church, 
which in former years awakened so much pleasure 
and satisfaction, are to be resumed during the present 
and coming season; the object being to present and 
popularize the best organ music. The concerts will 
be held every Saturday from 4 to 5 Pp. M.; admittance 
15 cents, or 10. tickets for $1. 


—Twenty-five years ago, Moncure D. Conway, 
in becoming an Abolitionist, outlawed himself in his 
native Virginia; even his relatives repudiated and 
shunned him. Since then he has made himself famous 
in the literary world, especially in England; and now, 





If this be so, the panic of 1873 should have been | 


averted, for at that time there was a larger aggre- 


gate of United States and National bank-notes | 


in circulation than ever before, and this, as we all 
know, was still further increased by re-issues on 
the part of the Treasury. We will not pretend 
to say how much contraction was really effected 
by the Resumption Act of January last. This 
much, at least, is certain, the banks are to-day 
full of paper money which they are only too ready 
to lend at unprecedentedly low rates on reason- 
able security, and we must be permitted to doubt 
whether, under these circumstances, additional 
millions set afloat in the West would remain in 
circulation there or elsewhere. Granting that 
they would so remain, it is not apparent why a 
nominal dollar should maintain a constant value. 
If its value should turn out to be inconstant, we 
strongly suspect that the variations would be in a 
descending rather than in an ascending scale. 

For whatever reason, this financial problem is 
upon us, and we are all destined to feel the pres- 
sure in some way, during the process of reorgani- 
zation. When the legal tender act went into 
effect, creditors did not enjoy the prospect of hav- 
ing to accept payment in paper. Now that 
there is a movement toward resumption, debtors 
begin to realize that they may have to meet 
their contracts with gold. The debtor class, we 
are told, will suffer if resumption is forced upon 
the country. No doubt this is true. We will not 
stop now to consider the probable composition of 
this class. Suffice it to say that it is not the poor- 
er and therefore the most numerous part of the 
community. The laboring classes and salaried 
men generally do not run in debt. But this is 
outside of the question, for no one who is at once 
reasonable and disinterested wants to see specie 
resumption forced with unseemly haste. Specu- 
lators and politicians there are, who, hoping some- 
how to fill their own pockets, call for hard money 
‘‘now or never,” and would, if it suited them, 
eall with equal vigor for more greenbacks next 
week. With these people we have nothing to do. 

We believe that the money which we receive 
for our work ought to have as nearly as possible 
a fixed value, and be secured somewhere by 
wealth (in the politico-economical sense) of some 
sort. Corn, or coal, or iron, are good securities, 
but they are not convenient to handle or to keep 
in stock in the requisite quantity, and, moreover, 
they are in constant demand for consumption, 
Gold—say what you will against it—does repre- 


on returning to his native place, he is received with 
respect and affection by his kindred, and with honor 
by the whole community. The reunion is honorable 
on both sides, and typical of the new age in America. 


—In an article on ‘‘ Revivals and Revivalists” 
on page 298 of this paper, Mrs. Barr gives an interest- 
ing account of some of these great movements in our 
country. The field is too great to be covered in a sin- 
gle paper, and the revivals noted by Mrs. Barr are 
especially those which have prevailed among the Cal- 
vinistic churches. Of course any exhaustive treat- 
ment of the subject would give prominence to the 
great movement in the early part of this century, 
which, beginning among the Presbyterians, was car- 
ried on by the Methodists, under the leadership of 
men like Cartwright and Finley, with a noble ardor 
and wonderful fruitfulness. Ohio, Indiana, and Ken- 
tucky were the principal scene of this demonstration, 
which has been said, without derogation to the present 
usefulness of the church, to have marked the *‘ heroic 
age’ of American Methodism. 


—We remember a time when Universalists re- 
garded revivals with deep aversion, speaking of them 
as the fruits of fanaticism and terror; but the Univer- 
salists of this day feel differently. Witness the fol- 
lowing from a New York letter in the Christian 
Leader : 

“A Universalist revival would be a revival—a re-vivifying 
—of our convictions of the imperative necessity of obeying 
God’s laws,—of conforming to the lines of growth He has 
marked out for us—and a revival of the feeling of glory in 
being able to do God’s will. In simpler phrase, A REVIVAL 
OF UNIVERSALISM would be a revival of righteousness. Are 
we going to have it? If we wantit, are we willing to work 
for it? What New York intends to do is to resort to the old 
Universalist plan, which never yet failed to bring forth 
fruit :—hold ‘protracted meetings’ in all churches. The 
work will be begun Oct. 24th in the Church of Our Father, 
Brooklyn. The service Sunday evening will not follow the 
usual order. There will be a short, sharp sermon, alive with 
religious spirit, and it will be followed immediately by a con- 
ference meeting. Monday morning, the pastor, Mr. Nye, 
will meet his own people in the church for conference and 
prayer. In the evening there will be another service like the 
one of Sunday. And so through the whole week, a series of 
sermons and eonferences will be held—to the end that the 
blood of the people may be set on fire with a divine enthusi- 
asm for what is right, true and holy.” 

Compare this with what the Universalist papers, 40 
years ago, said of revivals and protracted meetings, 
and the contrast will show the progress made by the 
denomination—a progress in the right direction. We 
shall rejoice to hear that our Universalist brethren 
are blessed with such a revival as that above described. 


—The great Santa Barbara (Cal.) grape-vine is 
on its way to Philadelphia for exhibition at the Cen- 
tennial of 1876. It had failed rapidly for some years 
and almost ceased to bear. Before it began to droop, 
its foliage covered an area of over 10,000 square feet, 
or @ quarter of an acre. It produced annually six 
tons of grapes, worth at the lowest rate paid by the 
wine-makers $120. The trunk or body of this vine 
was 51¢ feet in circumference. Eight feet from the 
ground it branched into twenty large limbs. One of 
these limbs is 27 inches in circumference, and is conse- 
quently as large as the body of Queen Victoria’s vine 
at Hampton Court, England, which is the largest and 
most celebrated vine in Europe. So the trank of our 
mammoth vine is nearly three times as large as the 








largest vine in the Old World. It has been carefully 











cut into pieces and packed in boxes five feet wide and 
eight feet long. There are seven of these great boxes. 
When they reach their destination, the trunk will be 
unpacked and set up, and then the limbs and branches 
will be attached to it in regular order, and the skele- 
ton of the vine reproduced. Dr. Babb, who gives us 
these facts in the Herald and Presbyter, says it is re- 
ported that this mammoth grape-vine was cut off by 
a Spanish lady and used all day asa riding whip. She 
stuck it into the ground at night, saying to her lover, 
“Make that grow if you can.” To show his love he 
tended and watered the cutting until it became the 
largest vine in the world. 


—Dr. Field, of the Hvangelist, describes in his last 
letter his visit to Ober-ammergau, where he witnessed 
the sacred dramatic representations lately described 
in the Christian Union—a series of tableaux and acts, 
representing what is called the School of the Cross: 
the Story of Cain and Abel; the Betrayal of Christ; 
the Sacrifice of Isaac; the Last Supper; the Cruci- 
fixion; the Resurrection; and the Ascension. Of his 
feelings in witnessing the drama of the Crucifixion, 
Dr. Field says: 

“Do you ask, How did the sight affect me? Twenty-four 
hours before I could not bave believed that I could look 
upon itjwithout a feeling of horror, but so skillfully had the 
points of the sacred drama been rendered thus far, that my 
feelings had been wound up to the highest pitch, and when 
the curtain rose on that last tremendous scene, I was quite 
overcome, the tears burst from my eyes, I felt as never be- 
fore, under any sermon that I ever heard preached, how 
solemn and how awful was the tragedy of the death of the 
Son of God. So excited were we, and to appearance all in 
the building, that it was a relief when the curtain fell.” “As 
a piece of acting, it was simply wonderful. The parts were 
filled admirably. The characters were perfectly kept. Even 
the costumes were as faithfully reproduced as in any of 
those historical dramas which are now and then put upon the 
stage, such as tragedies founded on events in ancient Greek 
or Roman history, where the greatest pains is taken to ren- 
der every detail with scrupulous fidelity. This is very ex- 
traordinary, especially when it is considered that this is all 
done by a company of Bavarian peasants, such as might be 
found in any Alpine village. The explanation is that this 
representation is the great work of their lives. They go 
through their parts in the most devout spirit. Whenever the 
Passion Play is to be performed, all who are to take part in 
it first go to the communion; and thus with hearts penitent 
and subdued, they come to assume these sacred characters, 
and speak these holy words.” 


—A noonday prayer-meeting has been estab- 
lished in Lyric Hall, Sixth Avenue, above 41st Street. 
It has thus far been very fully attended. One day, 
when Dr. Hall was acting as leader, one lady offered 
prayer and another made a short address. Both of 
these services were modest and proper. “ Dr. Hall,” 
says the Examiner and Chronicle, “expressed his dis- 
approbation of women taking any part in the services. 
He made quite an address on the matter, and was 
very vehement. He cited the rules of the Fulton 
Street Meeting, and said this was to be conducted on 
that line. Now it happens that there are no rules in 
Fulton Street on the subject of women taking part. 
There is a custom against it. But the printed rules 
say nothing on the matter. The address of Dr. Hall 
gave great offense; as he had nothing to do with 
founding the meeting; did not support it; and was 
not responsible for it; he had no authority outside of 
the Presbyterian Church. The next day Bishop Cum- 
mins led. A lady arose and offered prayer. Bishop 
Cummins expressed his gratification that there was a 
prayer-meeting in New York where women could 
speak. The whole discussion has created a good deal 
of excitement. There are quite a number of Ocean 
Grove ladies who propose to test their right to an 
equal participation in the services at Lyric Hall.” 


—We do not credit the report that the Congre- 
gationalist is determined, if Mr. Moody again rides 
twelve miles on Sunday to preach, and the same dis- 
tance home again on the same day, it will send a 
member of its editorial staff to ride in the buggy with 
him, and watch the whole operation, with a view to 
see whether he violates the sanctity of the Sabbath. 
In view of the Congregationalist’s strict notions as to 
the sacredness of the Sabbath, the story is simply in- 
credible. It is only when people go to church by 
steam that our Boston neighbor puts on his critical 
spectacles. No member of the Congregationalist’s 
staff is permitted to go on a Sunday excursion except 
behind a locomotive. 


—The Advance and the Jnterior both earnestly 
protest against the action of the Chicago Board of Ed- 
ucation rescinding the rule providing for the reading 
of the Bible at the opening of the public schools. We 
know nothing of the local circumstances affecting the 
case, but on general grounds we think the Board acted 
wisely, and we feel sure that our respected cotempo- 
raries will, upon further reflection, come to the same 
conclusion. We have ourselves felt the force of old 
prejudices on this subject, but we are certain that the 
schools will not, by this action, become one whit less 
religious or less wholesome in their moral influence; 
while they will be thereby placed on a stronger foot- 
ing to resist the attempts made for their destruction. 


—When the late Governor Andrew, being very 
busy in the discharge of duties growing out of the 
war, was called upon to issue his first Thanksgiving 
proclamation, he asked a friend, an orthodox clergy- 
man, to write it for him. The late Dr. Todd, of Pitts. 
field, knowing Governor Andrew to be a Unitarian, 
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looked at this proclamation very critically, and find- 
ing in it no recognition of Christ, refused to read it in 
his pulpit; mourning, no doubt, with great sincerity, 
that Massachusetts should have a heretic for a Goy- 
ernor. 

—The father of Miss Warner, author of the Wide, 
Wide World, died a short time since. Two clergymen 
were sent for to officiate at the funeral, and, neither 
of them coming, the daughter knelt by the coffin and 
offered a prayer. Such a scene must have been very 
impressive. That it was contrary to custom is true; 
but what matter for that, since it was in accordance 
with nature and an expression of the most sacred of 
human feelings? 


—We are glad to see so strong and influential a 
journal as Zion’s Herald, the Methodist organ of New 
England, taking ground openly in favor of seculariz- 
ing the schools, in such terms as these: 

“The State deals only with temporal affairs, and does not 

attempt to usurp spiritual functions. Therefore the objects 
and methods of public education are wholly secular, but by 
no means necessarily, or at all, immoral or irreligious. On 
the contrary, they are decidedly favorable to piety and mo- 
rality. But, composed denominationally as the American 
people is, the State ought not to impart religious education. 
The moment such an attempt should be made the community 
would be in conflict as to what form it should take. It may 
be conceded, without danger perhaps, that the State should 
not teach ethics, except so far as the great fundamental prin- 
ciples of morals and politics as to which all Americans are 
agreed are concerned. The religious education of child- 
hood may and should be remitted to the family, the Sabbath- 
school, and the church—the natural and divinely appointed 
guardians of religion and ethics.’’ 
To this complexion the school question is fast com- 
ing with all but a fraction of Protestants, and to this 
complexion it must come at last with all Catholics 
save those who hate the Republic and would subject 
it to the authority of the Pope. 


—The Chieago Alliance, speaking of the cases 
of alleged miraculous cure of disease, of which so 
much has been said in the papers, says: 

“Tt is hard to discover a reason why miracles should have 
ceased in the church; and it is just as hard to tell just how 
far the will-power may be strengthened by the imagination 
or otherwise to throw off disease. Mr. Platt found himself 
able to walk after having been bidden to walk bya pious 
woman. In another case we know of, a physician told a girl 
suffering much as Mr. Platt was, that if she did not get out 
of bed and go to work he would horsewhip her. She was in- 
stantly cured and permanently; but the physician was not 
notably pious, and we did not call it a miracle.” 


—Everybody seems to know how to preach ex- 
cept preachers. The mode of handling a text of 
Scripture gives rise in newspapers to a world of ad- 
vice. Indeed, among so many preachers of all sorts, 
it would be strange if there was not much food for 
witty criticism. Every one has heard it said of a ram- 
bling sermon, “If the text had the small pox the ser- 
mon would never catch it.’ The Richmond Herald 
tells of a preacher whose text was, ‘‘ Awake, thou that 
sleepest,’’ but whose prosy sermon said, “Go to sleep, 
thou that art awake.” A collection of curious texts, 
and of remarkable modes of deducing sermons from 
them would be worthy of a chapter in Disraeli’s Curi- 
osities of Literature. A man’s sermon ought not to 
overthrow his Scriptural text, but it should be an un- 
folding of it. An expository sermon sticks to the 
text. A doctrinal sermon sticks to the theme, or the 
truth contained or implied in a text, and in that 
case the sermon will grow avvay from the text just as 
a plant grows away from the seed. Some men think 
themselves to be Scriptural preachers because they 
swing on their text, backward and forth for thirty 
minutes, as boys do on a gate, beginning and ending 
in the same place. But others, with reason, use a text 
as a gate which opens to let one into a garden or a field 
wherein is hid treasure. 


~—Common sense in regard to woman’s activity in 
matters of public interést is developing with a rapidity 
that is truly gratifying. It is not many years since any 
attempt on the part of a woman to address a promis- 
cuous assembly in the Presbyterian Church would have 
been a cause for scandal. Indeed, it is but a short time 
since a minister of the Brooklyn Presbytery was offici- 
ally rebuked for allowing a woman to speak in his pul- 
pit. Now, behold! here we have in the Chicago Interior 
an account of the adjournment of the Peoria (II1.) Pres- 
bytery, that the members might go in a body to hear 
& missionary address by Mrs. Hoge, President of the 
Woman's Board of Foreign Missions in the Northwest. 
This right in the face of the popular interpretation of 
Paul's words, “Let your women keep silence in the 
churches.” The Peoria Transcript, as quoted in the 
Interior, says: “Mrs. Hoge spoke for more than an 
hour, in a most earnest and effective manner. We wish 
that every woman in Peoria could have listened to her 
words, as she portrayed the degraded and down- 
trodden condition of women in heathen lands, and 
appealed to the women of this Christian city to help 
in the work of sending the gospel to their heathen sis- 
ters. Mrs. Hoge makes no pretension of being an 
orator, but we have never heard a woman who pos- 
sesses in a higher degree that best of all oratorical 
gifts—the power of interesting her hearers.” The 
writer in the Interior adds: “The impetus given to 
the good work in the hearts of the ministers, elders, 
and ladies of Peoria Presbytery will communicate 1t- 
self to the churches, and it will unquestionably add to 
the spirit of liberality for all the work of the Church.” 


£ 
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Che Sunday-School. 


Lesson for Oct. 17, John xiv. 1-7; for Oct. 24, 
Jobn xv., 1-8. 


Of 89 persons baptized within the year, in the 
Second Baptist Church of Suffield, Connecticut, about 
70 were directly from the Sunday-school. 


A subscription of $1,000 from the Sunday-school 
of Messiah Lutheran Church, in this city, is made to 
the fund for completing the church buildings of the 
parish. 


The Episcopal Register announces that the 
managers of the New York Episcopal Sunday-school 
Association have decided to establish a Sunday-school 
normal-class, for the better preparation of teachers 
for their work. Under the head, ‘‘ What to teach,” 
the Bible and the Prayer Book will be separately con- 
sidered. The Rev. Dr. Tiffany will have charge of 
instruction as to the Bible, and Hugh Miller Thomp- 
son, D.D., as to the Prayer Book. The Rev. Heber 
Newton will direct instruction under the head, ‘* How 
to teach.”’ The normal-class will meet in the Sunday- 
school room of the Church of the Holy Communion, 
Twenty-sixth street and Sixth avenue. 


The Primitive Methodist (English) has these 
words of encouragement for Sunday-school teachers: 


‘“* Encouragement’; yes they need that. Every sphere of 
labor has its own peculiar difficulties, and every laborer is 
the better for a kind and cheering word from time to time; 
and if it be given by those whose position, age, or experience 
makes it valuable, so much more is it prized. A ‘ well-done’ 
from the Chief Shepherd is the crown and glory of service; 
but a ‘ well-done’ here and now, from an elder of the Church, 
who has long been fighting the good fight, is balm to the 
heart of the teacher, who is sometimes tempted to despair, 
because so little impression appears to be made on the hearts 
of children whose home life may be one of poverty, or sor- 
row, or evilexample. Itis the material they have often to 
deal with that really makes encouragement to Sunday-school 
teachers so necessary. Need we wonder that children who 
seldom hear words of gentleness and love in their so-called 
homes should be rude or surly ? Is it strange that poor things 
accustomed to meager food, blows and curses, should be al- 
most stupid, and very slow to understand the lessons of love 
and peace and grace which the kind teacher draws from his 
blessed text-book and places before them? But we would 
press upon the teacher who has children of this class a fact 
of singular significance. To win them to the Good Shepherd 
is really a greater work, however, than to aid the develop- 
ment of Christianity in the case of the children of Christian 
parents. The‘rougher the material the greater the honor of 
polishing it for God. A gem plucked out of some den of in- 
iquity, and placed upon the coronal of Christ, is such a tri- 
umph of grace that any teacher who appreciates the morally 
sublime should earnestly strive for it. And if, in this con- 
nection, our counsel were asked, it would promptly be— 
despond not; persevere ; continue in well-doing, * for in due 
season ye shall reap if ye faint not.’ The truth, in one word, 
is simply this: every godly man to whom the Lord assigns a 
work of teaching, preaching, exhortation, or counsel, should 
feel himself bound by the holiest obligations to continue 
therein, until the Divine Master, in His providence, calls him 
to another sphere. We are not our own, but bought with a 
price—O, such a price !—and therefore we are not at liberty 
to select our own sphere of action in the Church of God. Be 
it foot, head, hand, ear or eye, we are all needed to complete 
the symmetry of the body, and we should be profoundly 
thankful if we have any place in the wonderful temple which 
the Great Master Builder is erecting. Let our beloved sister 
or brother, the Sabbath-school teacher, bring home to her or 
his mind this thought: that the labor is not for fame, but 
for souls; not for men, but for God; not for time, but for 
eternity ; and we venture to say that that spirit of self-sacri- 
fice which manifested itself in unparalled power in the case 
of our beloved Redeemer will prove the best motive to pa- 
tient exertion, and the source of greatest strength amidst 
difficulties. Individual reelization of Christ’s presence and 
grace is the secret of persevering efforts to promote Christ’s 
glory amidst difficulties and diseouragements.” 


Children, as we all know who have to do with 
them, sre not always to be depended upon for drawing 
the correct conclusion from an illustration which may 
seem very apt to its narrator and to the more mature 
part of the audience. Everyone has seen the old story 
about faith as illustrated by a story of a leg of mutton 
in a boat, and many like instances will occur to every 
teacher of long experience. An instance came lately 
under our observation at a children’s meeting, where 
a well known lady was addressing an assemblage of 
little folks. She wished to make more clear to their 
minds some truth which she was explaining, and told 
the apocryphal story about Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba. How, desiring to test his powers of discern- 
ment, she caused a wreath of natural flowers to be so 
accurately copied in wax that the ordinary observer 
could see no difference between the two. These she 
placed before the King and asked which were the 
natural flowers. The wise man looked, and seeing that it 
was impossible to detect the truth merely by eye-sight, 
resorted to an expedient which proved successful. 
Noticing that honey-bees were flying about in the 
open air, he caused the wreaths to be placed near the 
windows. ‘Now, children,” said the speaker, “ what 
did the bees do when they came in?” “Stung him!” 
half shouted a little fellow whose experience with 
bees was, no doubt, confined more to their physical 
than mental powers. The speaker had to ignore the 
answer and go on to explain her meaning. Now, this 
is often a very successful way of pointing a moral, but 
it requires a special gift to do it in such a way that the 





youthful imagination will be directed to the right in- 
ference. Perhaps the safest way for most teachers is 
to make the application themselves, and abstain from 
the tempting but always dangerous resource of an ap- 
peal to the children. 


Art Hotes, 


Not long since an application to the Centennial 
Commissioners at Philadelphia for information con- 
cerning the prospects of a fair showing of American 
Art elicited no very satisfactory reply. A few circu- 
culars were sent to the applicant telling him how to 
secure space, and how to send his contributions to 
Philadelphia. This was all; but at about the same 
time accounts began to reach this country of the well- 
considered plans which are being carried out abroad 
to provide for the exhibition of foreign art, and the 
press has ever since been doing its duty to stimulate 
efficient action on the part of our own Commissioners, 

The organization of the Art Department is as fol- 
lows: Mr. John Sartain, the well-known Philadelphia 
artist, is at its head, and the Advisory Committee 
consists of Mr. Clayhorn, the Chairman, who is Presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts, and 
Mr. Henry C. Gibson, a Director of the same institu- 
tion, resident advisers; Mr. W. T. Blodgett and John 
Taylor Johuston, New York advisers, and Mr. Whitt- 
redge, President of the National Academy of Design, 
and Mr. Rothermel, who painted the battle of Gettys- 
burg, artistic advisers. 

In addition to these the Committee of Selection is 
composed of eleven artists from the three art centers, 
New York, Boston and PhiladeJphia. It will be seen, 
therefore, that there is no lack of professional opin- 
ion in the management, but this by no means insures 
unanimity of action or of judgment. We only hope 
that these gentlemen will resolutely make up their 
minds to abjure friendships of whatever kind in their 
proceedings, and fill the space at their disposal with 
the best specimens of American art. Our best is very 
good, but we cannot hope to compete in general with 
the first artists of the European schools. To that we 
may as well make up our minds at once and save our- 
selves the pain of disappointment. 

There is every reason to believe that the foreign 
contributions will worthily represent the chief con- 
tinental schools. France, Austria, Germany, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, Spain, Italy, Holland and 
Belgium have all applied for space, and have been 
notified as to the amount of room which they can 
count upon. The pictures intended for exportation 
have to gain the approval of a high-art committee, 
and it is understood that in some cases eminent artists 
have been consulted as regards the space they wish 
to occupy, a diagram of the exhibition rooms being 
furnished for their information as regards light and 
location. 

There is every prospect that the Fine Art Depart- 
ment will be well administered, and that the exhibi- 
tion will be by far the most interesting of any that 
this continent bas seen. 











PRINCIPLES OF DECORATIVE ART.—The fol- 
lowing rules regarding decorative art are recommend. 
ed for study. The first is the placard defining the 
principles of decorative art hung upon the school at 
South Kensington, London ; the others are extracts 
from very high authorities : 


“TI. 1. The decorative arts arise from, and should properly 
be attendant upon, architecture. 2. Architecture should be 
the material expression of the wants, the faculties, and the 
sentiments of the age in which it is created. 3. Style in 
architecture is the peculiar form that expression takes under 
the influence of climate and the materials at command. 

“TI. Metal-Works, Pottery, and Plastic Forms generally: 1. 
The form should be most carefully adapted to use, being 
studied for elegance and beauty of the line as well as for 
capacity, strength, mobility, ete. 2. In ornamenting the 
construction care should be taken to preserve the general 
form, and to keep the decoration subservient to it by the low 
relief or otherwise; the ornament should be so arranged as 
to enhance by its lines the symmetry of the original form, 
and assist its constructive strength. 3. If arabesques or 
figures in the round are used, they should arise out of the 
ornamentai and constructive forms used, and not merely ap- 
plied. 4. All projecting parts should have careful considera- 
tion to render them as little liable to injury as is consistent 
with their purpose. 5. It must ever be remembered that re- 
pose is required to give value to ornament, which in itself is 
secondary and not principal. 

“III. Carpets. 1. The surface of a carpet, serving as a 
ground to support all objects, should be quiet and negative 
without strong contrast of either forms or colors. 2. The 
leading forms should be so disposed as to distribute the pat- 
tern over the whole floor, not pronounced either in the direc- 
tion of breadth or length, all ‘up and down’ treatment being 
erroneous. 3. The decorative forms should be fiat, without 
shadow or relief, whether derived from ornament or direct 
from flowers or foliage. 4. In color the general ground 
should be negative, low in tone, and inclining to the tertiary 
hues, the leading forms of the pattern being expressed by 
the darker secondaries; and the primary colors, or white, if 
used at all, should be only in such quantity as to enhance the 
tertiary hues and to express the geometrical basis that rules 

the distribution of the forms. 

“TV. Printed Garment Fabrics, Muslins, Calicoes, etc. 1. 
The ornament should be flat, without shadow and relicf. 
2. If flowers, foliage, or other natural objects are the motive, 
they should not be direct imitations of nature, but conven- 
tionalized in obedience to the above rule. 3. The ornament 
should cover the surface either by_a diaper based on some 
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geometrical figure, or growing out of itself by graceful flow- 
ing curves ; any arrangement that carries lines or pronounced 
figures in the direction of breadth is to be avoided, and the 
effect produced by the folding of the stuff should be care- 
fully studied. 4. The size of the pattern should be regulated 
by the material for which it is intended; small for close, 
thick fabrics, such as ginghams, etc.; larger for fabrics of 
more open textures, such as muslins, bareges, etc.; largely 
covering the ground on delaines, and more dispersed on cot- 
ton linens.” 


St. George and St, Michael, 


A Tale of the English Civil Wars. 











By GEorRGE MAcDONALD, 


Author of “Alec Forbes,” “Robert Faleoner,” “Wilfred Cum- 
bermede,”’ ete. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
RICHARD AND CASPAR. 


HAVE now to recount a small adventure to 

which it would scarcely be worth while to afford a 
place, were it not for the important fact that it opened 
to Richard a great window not only into Dorothy's 
history while she lived at the castle, but, which was of 
far more importance, into the character molding that 
bistory—for character has far more to do with deter- 
mining history than history has to do with determining 
character. Without the interview whose circum- 
stances Iam about to narrate, Richard could not so 
soon at least have done justice to a character which 
had been, if not keeping parallel pace with his own, 
yet advancing rapidly in the same direction. 

The decree of the parliament had gone forth that 
Raglan should be destroyed. The same hour in which 
the sad news reached Caspar, he set out to secure, if 
Possible, the treasures he had concealed. He had little 
fear of their being discovered, but great fear of their 
being rendered inaccessible from the workshop. 

Having reached the neighborhood, he hired a horse 
and cart from a small farmer whom he knew, and, 
taking the precaution to put on the dress of a country- 
man, got on it and drove to the castie. The huge 
oaken leaves of the brick gate, bound and riveted with 
iron, lay torn from their hinges, and he entered un- 
questioned. But instead of the solitude of desertion, 
for which he had hoped, he found the whole place 
swarming with country people, men and women, most 
of them with baskets and sacks, while the space 
between the outer defenses and the moat of the castle 
itself was filled with country vehicles of every descrip- 
tion, from a wheelbarrow to a great wagon. 

When the most valuable of the effects found in the 
place had been carried to London, a sale for the large 
remainder had been held on the spot, at which nota 
few of the neighboring families had been purchasers. 
After all, however, a great many things were left 
unbid for, which were not, from a money point of 
vView—the sole one taken—worth removing; and now 
the peasantry were, like jackals, admitted to pick the 
bones of the huge carcase, ere the skeleton itself 
should be torn asunder. Nor could the invading 
populace have been disappointed of their expectations: 
they found numberless things of immense value in 
their eyes, and great use in their meager economy. 
For years, I might say centuries after, pieces of furni- 
ture and panels of carved oak, bits of tapestry, antique 
sconces and candlesticks of brass, ancient horse- 
furniture, and a thousand things besides of endless 
interest, were to be found scattered in farm-houses 
and cottages all over Monmouth and neighboring 
shires. I should not wonder if, even now in the third 
century, and after the rage for the collection of such 
things has so long prevailed, there were some of them 
stilleto be discovered in places where no one has 
thought of looking. 

When Caspar saw what was going on, he judged it 
prudent to turn and drive his cart into the quarry, and 
having there secured it, went back and entered the 
castle. There was a great divided torrent of humanity 
rushing and lingering througb the various lines of 
rooms, here meeting in whirlpools, there parted into 
mere rivulets—man and woman searching for what- 
ever might look valuable in his or her eyes. Things 
that nowadays would fetch their weight in silver, some 
of them even in gold, were passed by as worthless, or 
popped into a bag to be carried home for the amuse- 
ment of cottage children. The noises of hobnailed 
shoes on the oak-floors, and of unrestrained clownish 
and churlish voices everywhere, were tremendous. 
Here a fat cottager might be seen standing on a lovely 
quilt of patchwork brocade, pulling down, rough in 
her cupidity, curtains on which the new-born and dy- 
ing eyes of generations of nobles had rested hence- 
forth to adorn a miserable cottage, while her husband 
was taking down the bed, larger, perhaps, than the 
room itself in which they would in vain try to set it 
up, or cruelly forcing a lid, which, baving a spring 
lock, had closed again after the carved chest had 
been already rifled by the commissioner or his men. 
The kitchen was full of squabbling women, and the 
whole place in the agonies of dissolution. But there 
was a small group of persons, fortuitously met, but 
linked together by an old painful memory of the place 
itself, strongly revived by their present meeting, in 
whom a fanatical hatred of everything catholic, 
coupled with a profound sense of personal injury, had 
prevailed over avarice, causing them to leave the part 
of acquisition to their wives, and aspire to that of pure, 











destruction. It was the same company, almost toa 
man, whose misadventures in their search of Raglan 
for arms, under the misguidance of Tom Fool, I have 
related in an early chapter. In their hearts they 
nursed a half persuasion that Raglan had fallen 
because of their wrongs within its walls, and the 
shame that there had been heaped upon the godly. 

These men, happened to meet, as I say, in the midst 
of the surrounding tumult, had fallen into a conver- 
sation chiefly occupied with reminiscences of that 
awful experience, whose terrors now looked but like 
an evil dream, and, in a place thus crowded with men 
and women, buzzing with voices, and resounding with 
feet, as little likely to return as a vanished thunder- 
cloud. In the course of their conversation, therefore, 
they grew valiant, grew conscious next of a high call- 
ing, and resolved therewith to take to themselves the 
honor of giving the first sweep of the besom of des- 
truction to Ragian castle. Satisfying themselves first 
therefore that their wives were doing their duty for 
their household,—mistress Upstill was as good as two 
men at least at appropriation,—they set out, Cast- 
down taking the lead, master Sycamore, John Croning, 
and the rest following, armed with crowbars, for the 
top of the great tower, ambitious to commence the 
overthrow by attacking the very summit, the high 
places of wickedness, the crown of pride, and after 
some devious wandering, at length found the way to 
the stair. 

When Caspar Kaltoff entered the castle, he made 
straight for the keep, and to his delight found no one 
in the lower part. To make certain however that he 
was alone in the place ere he secured himself from in- 
trusion, he ran up the stair, gave a glance at the doors 
as he ran, and reached the top just as Upstill in fierce 
discrowning pride was heaving the first capstone from 
between two battlements. Caspar was close by the 
cocks; instantly he turned one, and as the dislodged 
stone struck the water of the moat, a sudden hollow 
roaring invaded their ears, and while they stood aghast 
at the well-remembered sound, and ere yet the marrow 
had time to freeze in their stupid bones, the very moat 
itself into which they had cast the insulted stone, 
storming and spouting, seemed to come rushing up to 
avenge it upon them where they stood. The moment 
he turned the cock, Caspar shot halfway down the 
stair, but as quietly as he could, and into a little cham- 
ber in the wall, where stood two great vessels through 
which the pipes of the fire-engine inside had commun- 
icated with the pipes in the wall outside. There be 
waited until the steps which, long before he reached 
his refuge, he heard come thundering down the stairs 
after him, had passed in headlong haste, when he 
sprang up,again to save the water for another end, 
and to attach the drawbridge to the sluice, so that it 
would raise it to itsfull height. Then he hurried down 
to the water trap under the bridge and set it, after 
which he could hardly help wasting a little of his 
precious-time, lurking in a convenient corner to watch 
the result. 

He had not to wait long. The shricks of the yokels 
as they ran, and their looks of horror when they 
appeared, quickly gathered around them a gaping 
crowd to hear their tale, the more foolhardy in which, 
partly doubting their word, for the fountains no lon- 
ger played, and partly ambitious of showing ‘their 
superior courage, rushed to the Gothic bridge. Down 
came the drawbridge with a clang, and with it in sheer 
descent a torrent of water fit to sweep a regiment 
away, which shot along the stone bridge and dashed 
them from it bruised and bleeding, and half drowned 
with the water which in their terror and surprise 
found easy way into their bodies. Caspar withdrew 
satisfied, for he now felt sure of all the time he 
required to get some other things he had thought of 
saving down into the shaft with the cabinet and 
chest. 

Having effected this, and with much labor and diffi- 
culty, aided by rollers, got allinto the quarry and then 
into the cart, he did not resist the temptation to go 
again amongst the crowd, and enjoy listening to the 
various remarks and conjectures and terrors to which 
doubtless his trick had given rise. He therefore got a 
great armful of trampled corn from the field above, 
and laid it before his patient horse, then ran round and 
re-entered the castle by the main gate. 

He had not been in the crowd many minutes, how- 
ever, when he saw indications of suspicion—ripening 
to conviction. What had given ground for it he could 
not tell, but at some point he must have been seen on 
the other side of the tower-moat. All this time Upstill 
and his party had been recounting with various em- 
bellishment their adventures both former and latter, 
and when Kaltoff was recognized or at least suspected 
in the crowd, the rumor presently arose and spread 
that he was either the devil himself, or an accredited 
agent of that potenate. 

“ Be it then the old Satan himself?’ Caspar heard a 
man say anxiously to his neighbor, as he tried to get a 
look at his feet, which was not easy in such a press. 
Caspar, highly amused, and thinking such evil reputa- 
tion would rather protect than injure him, showed 
some anxiety about his feet, and made as if he would 
fain keep them out of the field of observation, But 
thereupon he saw the faces and gestures of the youn- 
ger men begin to grow threatening; evidently anger 
was succeeding to fear, and some of them, fired with 
the ambition possibly of thrashing the devil, ventured 
to give him a rough shove or two from behind. 
Neither outbreak of sulphurous flashes nor even kick 


of cloven hoof following, they proceeded with the 
game, and rapidly advanced to such extremities, 
expostulation in Caspar’s broken English, for such in 
excitement it always became, seeming only to act as 
fresh incitement and justification, that at length he 
was compelled in self-defense to draw a dagger. This 
checked them a little, and ere audacity had bad time 
to recover itself, a young man came shoving through 
the crowd, pushing them all right and left until he 
reached Caspar, and stood by his side. Now there was 
that about Ricard Heywood to give him influence with 
a crowd: he was astrong man and a gentleman, and 
they drew back. 

“ De fools dink I was de tuyfel!’’ said Caspar. 

Richard turned upon them with indignation. 

“You Englishmen!” he cried, “ and treat a foreigner 
thus!” 

But there was nothing about him to show that he 
was a roundhead, and from behind rose the cry: “A 
malignant! A royalist!” and the fellows near began 
again to advance threateningly. 

“Mr. Heywood,” said Caspar hurriedly, for he recog- 
nized his helper from the time he had seen him a pris- 
oner, “let us make for the hall. I know the place, and 
can bring us both off safe.” 

It was one of Richard’s greatest virtues that he could 
place much confidence. He gave one glance at his com- 
panion, and said, “I will do as thou sayest.” ° 

“ Follow me then, sir,’ said Caspar, and turning with 
brandished dagger, he forced his way to the hall-door, 
Richard following with fists, his sole,weapons, defend- 
ing their rear. 

There were but few in the hall, and although their 
enemies came raging after them, they were impeded 
by the crowd, so that there was time as they crossed it 
for Caspar to say: 

**Follow me over the bridge, but for God’s sake, put 
your feet exactly where I put mine as we cross. You 
will see why in a moment after.” 

“T will,” said Richard, and, delayed a little by need- 
ful care, gained the other side just as the’ foremost of 
their pursuers rushed on the bridge, and with a clang 
and a roar were swept from it by the descending 
torrent. 

They lost no time in explanations. Caspar hurried 
Richard to the workshop, down the shaft, through the 
passage, and into the quarry, whence, taking no notice 
of his cart, he went with him to the White Horse, 
where Lady was waiting bim. 

And Richard was well rewarded for the kindness he 
had shown, for ere they said good-bye, the German, 
whose heart was full of Dorothy, and understood, as 
indeed every one in the castle did, something of her 
relation to Richard, had told him all he knew about her 
life in the castle, and how she had been both before 
and during the siege a guardian angel, as the marquis 
himself had said, to Raglan. Nor was the story of her 
attempted visit to her old playfellow in the turret 
chamber, or the sufferings she had to endure in con- 
sequence, forgotten; and when Caspar and he parted, 
Richard rode home with fresh strength and light and 
love in his heart, and Lady shared in them all some, 
how, for she constantly reflected, or imaged rather- 
the moods of her master. As much as ever he believed 
Dorothy mistaken, and yet could have kneeled in 
reverence before her. He had himself tried to do the 
truth, and no one but he who tries to do the truth can 
perceive the grandeur of another who does the same, 
Alive to his own shortcomings, such a one the better 
understands the success of his brother or sister: there 
the truth takes to him shape, and he worships at her 
shrine. He saw more clearly than before what he had 
been learning ever since she had renounced him, that 
it is not correctness of opinion—could he be sure that 
his own opinions were correct ?—that constitutes right- 
ness, but that condition of soul which, as a matter of 
course, causes it to move along the lines of truth and 
duty—the life going forth in motion according to the 
law of light: this alone places a nature in harmony 
with the central Truth. It was in the doing of the will 
of his Father that Jesus was the son of God—yea the 
eternal son of the eternal Father. 

Nor was this to make little of the truth intellectually 
considered—of the fact of things. The greatest fact of 
all is that we are bound to obey the truth, and that to 
the full extent of our knowledge thereof, however 
little that may be. This obligation acknowledged and 
obeyed, the read is open to all truth—and the only 
road. The way to know is to do the known. 

Then why, thought Richard with himself, should he 
and Dorothy be parted? Why should Dorothy imagine 
they should? All depended on their common magna- 
nimity, not the magnanimity that pardons faults, but 
the magnanimity that recognizes virtues. He who 
gladly kneels with one who thinks largely wide from 
himself, in so doing draws nearer to the Father of both 
than he who pours forth his soul in sympathetic tor- 
rent only in the company of those who think like him- 
self. Ifaman be of the truth, then and only then is 
he of those who gather with the Lord. 

In forms natural to the age and his individual 
thought, if not altogether in such as I have here put 
down, Richard thus fashioned his insights as he saun- 
tered home upon Lady, his head above the clouds, and 
his heart higher than his head—as it ought to be once ~ 
or twice a day at least. Poor indeed is any worldly 
success compared to a moment’s breathing in divine 
air, above the region where the miserable word success 
yet carries a meaning. 














(To be continued.) 
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HOME. 


The annual meeting of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, held at Chicago last week, was 
largely attended and was marked by many proceed- 
ings of great interest. The outlook seems encouraging 
in all directions. Work among the Mahrattas of India, 
long an unfruitful task, has been extended with excel- 
lent results. The Chinese missions are, as usual, re- 
ported to be in a prosperous condition. In Turkey 
the prospects are better than ever, partly on account 
of the newly-granted permission to print the Scriptures 
in the Turkish tongue, and partly because the course 
of the missionaries during the famine in Asia Minor was 
such as to draw the natives closer to them. Among 
the Zulus of South Africa, churches and schools are 
being established by the natives at their own expense. 
When the Treasurer’s report was read, it appeared 
that the Board was in debt to the extent of nearly 
$50,000. The debt was slowly reduced by collections, 
until on the last day of the meeting there remained a 
deficit of but $20,000. At the wiping out of this the 
assemblage went with such unusual enthusiasm that 
those who were unprovided with money contributed 
ripgs, bracelets, and other articles of jewelry. The 
exact value of the contributions has not yet been an- 
nounced, but from press reports we should imagine 
that even if the full amount were not raised, the ex- 
ample which was set was too powerful to be easily 
forgotten: 

Among the signs of an awakening religious in- 
terest we notice the inauguration, at the Pennsylvania 
Railroad freight depot in Jersey City, of a series of 
meetings intended to reach the thousands of railway 
employees who live and work about the railroad lines 
converging at that point. The Executive Commit- 
tee of the Young Men’s Christian Association have 
charge of the movement. About two hundred and 
fifty nen gathered about the speaker’s stand, which 
was raised in the center of the depot, and their ap- 
parent interest in the exercises is described as most 
encouraging to the conductors of the meeting. Mr. 
Lang Sheaff, of Cleveland, Ohio, presided, coming 
from another railroad center where much religious 
interest has been awakened among the employees. It 
is thought that this numerous class may, by judicious 
management, be led to a general atiendance upon 
such extemporized services. 








The course of Wednesday evening sermons in 
Music Hall, the largest audience room in Boston, will be 
continued throughout the winter, the preachers being 
among the most distinguished of their respective sects.— 
The Presbyterian Church is trying to devise some meth- 
od of reducing the size of its General Assembly, which 
at present consists of nearly six hundred members.— 
The Christian Dakota Indians are organizing a mis- 
sionary society of their own; a striking instance of 
northwestern enterprise.—The vote taken in the Meth- 
odist Conferences seemed to point to a general wish 
that presiding elders shall be elected by pastors and 
laymen, instead of being appointed by the bishops, 
as heretofore.—Rev. Brook Hereford, an English 
Unitarian minister who spent some time recently 
in this country, made so strong an impression as 
a preacher that a call has been sent him to the pas- 
torate of the Church of the Messiah, in Chicago, at a 
salary it is said of %8,000.—The Congregationalist 
prints a long list of opinions from ministers and lay- 
men as to what is the proper length for a sermon. The 
average sentiment seems to indicate twenty-five or 
thirty minutes. : 





The biennial meeting of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance will begin at Pittsburgh on the 26th inst. We 
name some of the subjects which will be considered, 
and the gentlemen to whom they have been assigned: 
“The Sabbath Question,” by Rev. Drs. Valentine, of 
Gettysburgh, Pa., and Hopkins, of Auburn Theologi- 
cal Seminary; “The Best Way of Reaching the 
Masses,” by Rev. Dr. Heacock, of Buffalo; ‘ The Re- 
union of Christendom,” by Rev. Drs. Budington, of 
Brooklyn, Ganse, of New York, and Weston, of the 
Crozier Theological Seminary; ‘‘ Sunday-schools,” by 
Rev. Drs. Vincent and Ormiston, of New York; “The 
Law of Divorce,” by Hon. Ira Harris, of Albany; 
“Art in Relation to Worship,” by Rev. Drs. Wash- 
burn, of New York, Manning, of Boston, and Morris, 
of Baltimore; ‘“Ultramontanism and the Civil 
Power,” by Rev. Dr. Sampson, of New York, and 
Bishop Simpson; ‘The Suppression of Intemperance,” 
by Rev. J. M. Buckley, of Stamford, and Rev. Dr. W. 
M. Taylor, of New York ; “ Bible Revision,” by Rev. 
Dr. Gerhard, of Lancaster, Pa.; “Religion in the 
Common Schools,” by Rev. Dr. John Cotton Smith, of 
New York, and Rev. Dr. Porter, of Brooklyn. 





For several days it has been definitely an- 
nounced that Messrs. Moody and Sankey would begin 
their American work in Brooklyn, although at last 
reports there seemed some doubt as to whether Phila- 
delphia might not have prior claims upon the evangel- 
ists. Meanwhile the Brooklyn committee of arrange- 
ments are hard at work. The Skating Rink, situated 





in the center of the city, is the building selected. It will 
accommodate about 7,000 persons, and Mr. Moody is 
perfectly satisfied with its acoustic properties, size, etc. 
The Sunday services will be at 8.30 A.M. and 4 P.M., so 
that they will not interfere with the regular services at 
other churches; evening services will be held daily ex- 
cepton Saturdays, and itis proposed that there shall be 
a Sunday evening service at 7.30, admission to be by 
ticket, and the tickets to be distributed only among 
persons who are not members or attendants at other 
churches. The selection of Brooklyn as the starting- 
point of Mr. Moody’s operations will be admitted to be 
as good as any that could have been made. Within an 
hour’s travel of the Brooklyn Rink live nearly or 
quite two million people—one-twentieth part of the 
entire population of the United States. There can be 
no doubt of Mr Moody’s having full houses to preach 
to, and from Brooklyn the leavening influence which 
the evangelists are reported to exert upon the 
churches can affect more congregations than can any- 
where else be found within the same radius. 


Our advice has not yet been asked as to what 
course professing Christians should pursue toward Mr. 
Moody’s meetings, but we are in none the less haste to 
giveit. Itis this: work with the evangelists, pray for 
their success, but—stay away from the meetings, and 
give sinners a chance to getin. The faculty which the 
American church-goer displays for occupyingyseats at 
services not designed for people of his class is amaz- 
ing to many persons, and discouraging to most preach- 
ers. Much as he might enjoy doing so, it is a fact that 
Mr. Moody does not prepare his sermons to strength- 
en or comfort believers, yet we presume no amount 
of advice or argument will prevent his preaching to 
many audiences made up almost entirely of church 
members. 





Mr. G. T. Lanigan, in two letters to the Inde- 
pendent, gives what seems to be a very intelligent and 
fair account of the famous Guibord case, and the sub- 
ject has assumed such importance that we condense 
the substance of his statements. The power of the 
Ultramontane Catholics in Canada has been very great. 
In recent years, it has suffered some diminution, espe- 
cially through the influence of thousands of young 
Canadians who were a good deal liberalized by a tem- 
porary residence in the United States. The Ultra- 
montanes have consequently redoubled their efforts to 
assert and maintain their supremacy, and both sides 
have been disposed to measure strength with each 
other. The case of Guibord has brought the question 
whether the church is subject to the State to a direct 
issue, and this having been fully decided aBainst the 
echureh in the highest English court, the question 
whether the law itself can be defied by the mob is as 
yet undecided. Guibord, who died six years ago, was 
a member of the “ Institut Canadien” of Montreal—a 
society resembling an English mechanics’ institute, or 
American lyceum, professedly Catholic, but liberal in 
its tendencies. The bishop at last forbade membership 
in the Institute to Catholics, on the plea that its library 
contained books forbidden in the Index, and treated 
with contempt a respectful invitation to point out the 
obnoxious books. The more courageous members de- 
fied the bishop; the more cautious, Guibord among 
them, appealed to Rome, whereupon they were cut off 
from the sacraments. While the appeal was pending, 
Guibord died, without the last rites of the church, and 
was refused interment in consecrated ground. In his 
widow’s name, the Liberals of the Institute appealed 
to the civil courts to compel the interment, and the 
case was carried up until it reached the English Privy 
Council. Their decision was unanimous, ordering the 
issue of the writ of peremptory mandamus, and oblig- 
ing the church to pay the very heavy costs of the legal 
proceedings. But the attempt to inter the body, last 
September, was successfully resisted, as our readers will 
remember, by the disgraceful violence of a mob, with 
the connivance of the police. There the matter rests 
at present. The church authorities have had no word 
of condemnation for the rioters. Party spirit runs high, 
and an obstinate contest may be expected, even when 
the immediate issue is decided. It seems impossible to 
doubt that the church will eventually be forced to 
confine itself to its proper field. 








FOREIGN. 


Among the details of ecclesiastical machinery 
which crowd the columns of the religious press, it is 
delightful to come upon such a passage as we find in 
one of the leading articles of our English namesake, 
the Christian Union, of London. It is the description 
of the work of a Missionary Society consisting of one 
man. The field to which this gentleman devotes him- 
self is a district in London called ‘**Gelden Lane ’’— 
probably, says the Union, “ because there is no gold 
or anything indeed but squalid misery and poverty in 
the whole place.” As an instance of its condition, it 
is mentioned that in its teeming population there is 
scarcely a mechanic or anyone bred to a trade—in 
short, there is no “ visible means of subsistence,” of an 
honest and reputable sort, for the whole population. 
To this section Mr. Reuben May devotes himself. Ina 
large tent he gives a breakfast every Sunday morning 
to 600 people; has a Sunday forenoon and evening 
service and sermon; preaching every week night; 
Sunday and evening schools for the young; he keeps 
four Bible women at work; and “himself is con- 


stantly engaged in advising and helping in all ways 
this weltering mass of human beings.’’ He is said to 
be doing incalculable good. A reporter of the Stan- 
dard writes that “ the alley dwellers will listen to and 
act on Reuben May’s advice when they would turn a 
deaf ear to everybody else.” 


Mr. May is not the only man who is doing this 
kind of work. It would be avery unjust idea of the 
true condition of Christian churches—in England or 
any where else—that one would get merely from read- 
ing such news as habitually gets into the papers 
about them. It is the least valuable part of church 
life that makes the most noise. Thus while a measure 
like the Bill for the Regulation of Public Worship— 
intended to provide for the summary punishment of 
irregularities of ritual—ocecasions endless discussion, 
and “ the eastward position” figures incessantly in the 
religious and even the secular journals—in the mean- 
time a vast amount of the noblest and most useful 
Christian work is being done by members of all the 
sects and parties which on a surface view appear wholly 
antagonistic. The Ritualists are generally presented 
in a scarcely favorable light to other Christians, yet 
Ritualists are doing some of the best work for the 
class that needs it most—the poor and abandoned in 
great cities. Tie Evangelicals, moderate and ultra, 
High Churchmen of all sbades, Broad Churchmen, 
Nonconformists of the various sects—all are doing 
noble work in this and other fields. Underneath all 
unseemly contentions and the ferment that attends a 
conflict of new and old ideas there is a vital life in the 
church whose intensity and fruitfulness are often 
under-estimated, and which we believe to be the first- 
fruits of still better things. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society, which 
started in 1802 in the most modest manner imaginable, 
has already produced and distributed seventy-four 
million copies of the Bible, or parts of the Uible, and 
in two hundred different languages or dialects. So 
thorough has been the system of preparing editions in 
dialects which never before appeared in type, that 
now the North American Indians, the islanders of the 
Pacific, and many of the African tribes, have the 
Bible read to them in their own tongue, and read, 
often, by persons who have no knowledge of the dia- 
lects except what they obtain from the accents and 
rules of pronunciation which accompany the books. 
The work of the Society is by no means confined to 
British territory and heathen lands. Forty thou- 
sand copies have been distributed in Italy, eighty 
thousand in France, one hundred thousand in Catholic 
Austria, and balf a million in Germany. It is estimat- 
ed by the managing committee that the heathen and 
the Mohammedans have received but about 9,000,000 
copies, although these two classes embrace about 
three-fourths of the population of the world. In 
spite of the immense number of Bibles distributed, 
most of them have been sold, not given away, al- 
though the highest price ever demanded has been the 
actual cost of the books. The money expended by the 
Society has amounted to about $40,000,000, or an 
average of fifty cents for every volume placed in the 
hands of areader. When it is realized how enormous 
must be the expense of preparing books in dialect, 
and of conducting the general business of such a 
Society, the economy of the management seems as 
wonderful as the extent of the Society’s labors. 

The undenominational American chapels, which 
have proved such sources of pleasure and profit to our 
countrymen sojourning or traveling in Europe, are 
under the necessity of appealing, through their Ameri- 
can Committee, for assistance, in order that they flay 
continue their work with success. This is especially 
true of the two important chapels in Rome and Flor- 
ence, whose work has extended to the establishment 
in both cities of Italian Christian missions, which are 
now among the most important in Italy. These chap- 
els may be relied upon to put forth every possible 
effort for self-support; but, as the result of the finan- 
cial depression at home, which especially affects 
Americans abroad, their usual revenue is very greatly 
diminished; and in order to redeem the pledges made 
to their pastors, they must have liberal assistance 
from Christians in America. That money bestowed 
upon them will be wisely given is assured by the 
names of the Committee who make this appeal in 
their behalf, and also by the character of their pas- 
tors. Rev. A. E. Kittredge, of the Florence chapel, 
went from a long and successful New England pasto- 
rate, where he was widely known and highly es- 
teemed. Rev. Gavin Langmuir, who has recently 
entered upon the pastorate in Rome, had a very suc- 
cessful ministry in one of the leading Presbyterian 
churches of New Jersey, until failing health com- 
pelled him to resign, and his many friends will be 
pleased to learn that he is permitted to resume his la- 
bors in Rome. Besides the chapels above named, are 
chapels in Geneva, Leipsic, Interlaken, Lucerne, Dres- 
den, and Berlin, the usefulness of which could be ma- 
terially increased did the funds of the Committee en- 
able it to grant them aid. The statements of the 
Committee show that the needs are pressing, and we 
commend their appeal to the consideration of our 
readers. Funds may be sent to William A. Booth, 100 
Wall street, Chairman of the American Foreign 
Chapel Committee, or to A. 8. Barnes, Treasurer, 111 








William street, New York. 
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[From Tuesday, Oct. 5, to Monday, Oct. 11.) 


Chief among the week’s features of the cur- 
rency discussion have been the letters of Wendell 
Phillips provoked by Mr. Schurz’s speech, and Mr. 
Schurz’s rejoinder written in compliance with a re- 
quest from the Cincinnati Commercial, and originally 
published in that journal. Tosay that there is nothing 
left of Mr. Phillips’s argumeut is to put the case mild- 
ly. There was very little argument to refute. Recall- 
ing Mr. Phillips’s superb eloquence and unanswerable 
logic when he was the champion of Southern slaves, 
his failure to make out a strong case for paper cur- 
rency is, provided he heartily believes in it, almost in- 
comprehensible. Mr. Schurz’s letter is not, however, 
thrown away. Asa campaign document, published in 
connection with Mr. Phillips’s letter it would be of 
immense value if the paper-currency people could 
be persuaded to read it. 





California has rallied from her financial peril 
with an elasticity and pluck which would be impossi- 
ble in an Eastern city, or indeed in any community 
where an ideal paper currency is the basis of commer- 
cial transactions. There is something, however, which 
savors a little of ‘*buncombe” in the obtrusiveness of 
these Pacific coasters with their millions in hard cash. 
Not only is there a guaranteed reserve of seven mill- 
ions for the Bank of California, but the Bank of 
Nevada is backed by four men whose aggregate 
wealth is estimated at a hundred millions, all in gold 
and silver ore in the richest mining district in the 
world. One of the latest items of California news, too, 
is the formation of a telegraph company with twenty- 
five millions of capital, whose avowed object is to es- 
tablish new lines and cheap rates all over the country. 





There were some errors in the published state- 
ment of the Freedmen’s Bank dividend which need 
correction. The Company will pay only 20 per cent. 
at present. The whole number of open deposit ac- 
counts is 61,144. The present liabilities are $2,955,749.39. 
The amount of the first dividend to be paid as above 
stated is 591,149.87. There are about 5,000 accounts of 
less than $1, and at least 15,000 accounts of less than $5 
each. No claim should be forwarded before Nov. 1. 


With the reopening of our City Courts for the 
October term our old acquaintances the Ring Suits 
come promptly to the front. As these may be regard- 
ed as the test cases, on the result of which the cause 
of general reform very largely rests, we recapitulate 
briefly. The present suit against Tweed for the re- 
covery of six million dollars of the city’s money is 
simply a renewal of that which was declared unten- 
able by the Court of Appeals, on the ground that the 
County, not the State, was the proper plaintiff. An 
act passed since that decision qualifies the State as 
such a plaintiff, and enlarges the rights of the people 
as prosecutors for past transactigns. <A bill of partic- 
ulars was asked for by Tweed’s counsel on Wednesday, 
but denied, and now there is a question which may go 
to the Court of Appeals as to the propriety of holding 
the accused to bail in the amount of “ tbree millions,’, 
“Who ever heard of three millions’ bail?’ says the 
defendant’s attorney. ‘‘ Who ever heard ofa six mill- 
ion steal?’ retorts the prosecution. One cannot but 
bewail the hard fate of Tweed, provided this long 
term of imprisonment is unlawful. Still more lament- 
able will his case be, if the sentence turns out to be 
unjust. But supposing it to have been both lawful 
and just, what a very narrow understanding of pro- 
fessional honor some lawyers must have. 


There is always a sadly bitter side to the termi- 
nation of such a strike as that which has just ended at 
Fall River. It is nearly inevitable that when, asin the 
present instance, the demands of the operatives are 
unreasonable, the mill owners should carry the day in 
the end; but when one reflects on the weary waiting 
and discontent of months, on the smouldering ill-will 
that must long remain in thousands of hearts, the ag- 
gregate of moral wear-and-tear seems excessive. If 
only it could be removed from the poor spinners and 
weavers and saddled upon the agitators who incite 
them to unreasonable demands as regards their em- 
ployers and prescribe oppressive rules for their own 
organizations, the ends of justice would seem to be 
better fulfilled. A more careful consideration of the 
articles of agreement prepared by the mill owners con- 
vinces us that we were at fault in our first understand- 
ing of them, as were indeed other journalists, and as 
were, perhaps, many of the more violently disposed 
rioters themselves. The article in question reads as 
follows: 

“That we will not, while in the employ of said corpora- 
tion, belong to or be influenced by the action of any associa- 
tion or confederation whose members are subject to the will 
of the majority in the matter of wages or any other subject 
connected with the free right of any person to work for 
whom and at such rates as they may see fit.” 

This clearly does not prohibit the free meeting for dis-> 
cussion of measures for mutual benefit or for the exer- 
cise of the right of petition in regard to wages or any- 
thing else; but it seems to be effectually aimed at the 
destruction of trade-union tyranny as regards both 


operatives and employers. The right to strike is not 
taken away, it is merely abridged. No intelligent per- 
son can deny that it is a very audacious piece of busi- 
ness for the officer of a union to enter the mule-room 
of a large mill in the middle of working hours at a 
busy season and by a well-understood signal stop 
every machine and send the workers home until fur- 
ther orders. Yet this has often been done, and it is 
against its repetition that the owners have combined 
for protection and to enable themselves to accept 
orders for goods with a reasonable expectation of being 
able to fill them on time. With good faith on both 
sides, there is no reason why the Unions and the 
owners’ association should not be mutually beneficial. 


Just how the Centennial Exhibition is regarded 
abroad, and how it has been represented to foreign 
governments by our own Department of State, seems 
to be an open question. Russia, we know, declined to 
send official representatives, on the ground that she 
could have no dealings with a private corporation 
which was apparently endeavoring to assume a na- 
tional character.- Other European governments, on 
the other hand, have accepted the invitation, and are 
taking active steps, through duly appointed commis- 
sioners, to have their several industries well repre- 
sented next year. Mr. John Jay, whose familiarity 
with the Vienna Exposition and its somewhat annoying 
side-shows of American management are well remem- 
bered, has written a long letter to the Tribune setting 
forth the embarrassments entailed upon the Philadel- 
phia Commissioners by the seeming contradictions of 
Congressional and Executive action. There is no 
doubt that Congress instructed the President ‘to 
extend in the name of the United States” a cordial 
invitation to foreign nations, but the wayin which the 
invitation was forwarded seems to have been capable 
of at least two interpretations. If mistakes have been 
made it is not too late, in part at least, to repair them, 
and meanwhile it is satisfactory to know that the 
buildings at Fairmount Park are rapidly progressing, 
and already make a fair show in the pleasant grounds 
of the park. Mr. Jay, however, makes one suggestion 
which speaks highly for his sense of humor—namely, 
that ‘‘New York, Philadelphia and Washington will 
in turn afford opportunity for the study of Republican 
Government, ete.,”’ to the European princes who may 
graciously visit our shores. In one sense, perhaps, 
such a course of study may be of service to these 
gentlemen. [f they can be brought, to realize how 
magnificently we have been plundered by our “ states- 
men,” and how serenely we have borne it, their 
respect for our material resources and for our equa- 
nimity under trial must be enormously increased. 








Never has our municipal problem of rapid tran- 
sit reached such a stage of development as at pres- 
ent. The pitfall of a sunken road threatened for 
two or three days to effect the presumed purpose 
of its sponsors and serve as an obstacle to a favorable 
conclusion of the Commission’s sessions, but it was 
disposed of satisfactorily and all that now remains for 
the Commissioners to do is the organization and incor- 
poration of the new company. They are allowed 
thirty days in which to complete this, and as it in- 
volves a multitude of details, some one, probably their 
counsel, Col. Harrison, formerly Jeff Davis’s private 
secretary, and their advising engineer, who bears the 
responsible name of Isaac Newton, will do most of the 
professional work. The Commissioners have seeming- 
ly done their work thoroughly and well. They au- 
thorize roads on two routes on the east and west sides 
of the island, framing the specifications so that the 
two roads already chartered, the Greenwich street and 
the Gilbert elevated roads, can take advantage of the 
permit. Fares are duly regulated. Cheap trains for 
the busy hours are prescribed. Passengers uot .pro- 
vided with seats need not pay, and altogether the 
specifications are very satisfactory. The road must 
be finished to Fifty-ninth street by May Ist, 1877, 
credit being given for delays which may be caused by 
injunctions and the like which may be resorted to by 
the horse-railroads and incensed property-owners. 


Stanley, the joint representative of the New 
York Herald and the London Daily Telegraph in the 
middle of unexplored Africa, has been heard from at 
last. Six months ago he was on the banks of the Great 
Victoria Nyanza Lake, which he had explored thor- 
oughly before meeting one of the Khedive’s officers 
bound on the same errand at the northern end of the 
lake. The letters which are published in the Herald 
of Monday were sent by a native carrier through near 
a thousand miles of wilderness, and describe briefly 
some of the hardships and dangers which this indefat- 
igable explorer has encountered and overcome. A 
large proportion of his little band of followers, includ- 
ing two Englishmen, Messrs. Pocock and Barker, lost 
their lives from wounds, fever and exposure. Mr, 
Stanley declares himself amply supplied for two years 
more of exploration, and we may next hear from him 
on the Congo, or possibly even on the west coast. 





Judge Eleock, of Philadelphia, has, according 
to his own statement, hoped that during the delay in 
passing sentence, some revelation as to the fate of 
Charley Ross would have been made, which might 
possibly have mitigated in some degree the severity of 
the sentence. Nothing, however, bas interrupted the 





steady series of begging letters and false reports which 
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still reach the authorities, and as farther delay seems 
undesirable, Westervelt is sentenced to seven years at 
hard labor iu solitary confinement. Considering the 
nature of the evidence, this is perhaps as severe a sen- 
tence as could have been expected. 





Poor seamanship is one of the sins which a Brit- 
ish public finds it hard to forgive, and the recent dis- 
asters which have befallen through the incompetence 
or ill-luck of naval attachés provokes an amount of 
wrath which would Le amusing were it not for the 
serious character of the mishaps. First there was a 
boat-lead of marines upset and drowned off South- 
ampton. Then the Queen’s steamer cut in two and 
sank a schooner-yacht in the Solent, several lives 
being lost before the very eyes of royalty. Then came 
the sinking of the Vanguard, as related two weeks 
ago. Jobn Bull’s faith in the seamanship of bis sons is 
so strong, and justly so, that such an avalanche of 
disaster fairly takes away his breath, and for this or 
for some other reason the naval court-martial which 
has been examining the case of the Vanguard has 
reached some extraordinary conclusions. It is found 
that no adequate system of signals exists for maneu- 
vering a fleet in a fog, and the captain 1s ceusured for 
not using such signals, and finally dismissed the ser- 
vice for failure to keep his ship out of the way of an- 
other which had no better signals than his own. 
Probably the captain of the Iron Duke will not escape 
scot-free either. Strangest of all, however, is it that 
the admiral who commanded the fleet, and permitted 
it to steam at such a rate through the fog, is to suffer 
not at all, although the court expressly throws the 
whole responsibility upon his shoulders. 


Truly the ways of royalty are incomprehensible. 
Here the resources of the whole United Kingdom are 
taxed to send off that expensive luxury the Prince of 
Wales on atour through the Indian possessions, and 
yet no one can coutrive a way to have the Princess 
go along with him, simply because Parliament made 
no appropriation for that specific end. A superb 
man-of-war has been painted white and gilded and re- 
fitted within and without for the royal progress, but 
there is no room for the princess and her attendants, 
who must of course be somewhat numerous. It would 
seem that if the Prince really wanted her to accom- 
pany him he might scrape together enough money, 
even if his circumstances are somewhat straitened, 
to take her along. Unless we are mistaken, a some- 
what similar question arose when the Prince went to 
Egypt a few years ago, and Punch had a cartoon rep- 
resenting her weeping at home while her husband was 
having a capital time as the guest of the Khedive. 
The Prince, by the way, wanted to stop at a Mediter- 
ranean port, to meet the King of Greece, but the man- 
of-war above mentioned draws too much water, 80 a 
smaller vessel was dispatched to convey the party 
over the few miles of shallows, after which the 
larger ship will receive her costly passengers. And 
yet—mark this well, O Americans!—it is not possible 
to prove by a just comparison of expenses that, with 
all the pomp and parade of British monaréhy, it costs 
much more to run the machinery of government than 
it does to run that of our own “simple Republic.” 


Che Household. 


HOW BELLE AND LETTY SPENT A 
NIGHT. 
Br C. A. G. 


“8° I really find the care of two little girls 
easier than that of one,” said grandma to Mr. 
Fisher, a few days after Letty’s arrival at Lakeside, 

“Ts it so, indeed, ma’am? Children are certainly 
peculiar,” said that kind and perplexed gentleman. 

“TJ think grown-up people are the peculiarest,” said 
Belle, who overheard the remarks. “ Just faney being 
surprised that two are nicer than one!” 

“Mr. Fisher isn’t very experienced. I presume he 
does not understand some things we know quite well,”” 
said Letty, with dignity. 

“Yes,” said Belle, admiring her friend's elegant lan- 
guage. ‘‘But Mrs. Pigeon says we may go up the 
mountain with Artemas in the spring cart if grandma 
is willing, and she is.” 

So Belle and Letty drove merrily away beside Arte- 
mas, each holding to a flap of his coat. The road was 
all up hill; as they wound around the mountain-side, 
looking back they saw Mrs. Pigeon’s like a doll’s 
house, far below, and the lake gleaming beside it. 
Artemas was very obliging; he let the children get 
down to gather scarlet bunch-berries and plumy ferns, 
and stripped off for them pieces of the shining birch 
bark; he did not talk much, but the children’s chatter 
made up for his silence. 

When they reached the clearing far up the moun- 
tain, where Artemas was to bargain for Mrs. Pigeon’s 
winter supply of wood, Belle and Letty were glad to 
sit down on the dry moss and eat the luncheon Joanna 
had given them, while Artemas talked with Mr. 
Bemis. 

“What a fierce-looking man that is!” whispered 
Letty. ‘“Idon’t believe he has any wife, or else she’s 




















afraid of him.” 
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Belle noticed the heavy black whiskers and frown- 
ing brow, the dark skin and brown knotty hands, and 
decided at once there was something dreadful about 
Mr. Bemis, who talked with Artemas, looking some- 
times at the children, and never dreaming they were 
filling their heads with foolish fancies about him as 
they lunched in the shade. ‘ 

“Hem! Pelatiah Bemis is powerful curus,’’ said 
Artemas, half to himself, as he finally came back to 
the girls, and accepted a turnover from Letty. 

She gave Belle’s arm a sly pressure at this, and the 
two exchanged significant glances. 

“Don’t you want to stay and play in these woods a 
spell?” asked Artemas, surprised at the eagerness with 
which they climbed into the cart. 

‘‘No; oh, no,” said both together, and Letty whis- 
pered to Belle: 

** He looks like a real ogre.”* 

So down the hill they bumped and jolted. Red 
Rover went faster than on his up-hill way, and the 
children clung tighter to the driver’s coat. Bump! 
bumpety-bump! No one knew just how it was, but 
suddenly the cart and a big rock came together, one 
wheel was in pieces, and the three passengers were iu 
a heap on the road. Nobody was hurt; that was a 
mercy. When all three were on their feet and sure of 
that, Belle even laughed; but laughter turned to dis- 
may when Artemas said ruefully : 

“That’s a smash that can’t be mended. I can lead 
the horse home, but what can you do?” 

‘Walk, too?’ suggested Belle. 

“Tt’s five miles; no, we shall have to go back to Pel- 
atiah Bemis’s. If he has a wagon he’ll lend it. Other- 
wise he'll keep you till I get back with one.” 

“No, no! no, indeed!” cried both the children, as 
they followed Artemas who led Red Rover back over 
the half mile they had just passed. ‘*‘ We can’t stay 
there !” 

“Oh, that isn’t his house; that’s his wood-camp; he 
lives a piece from there,’ said Artemas, misunder- 
standing the cause of their dismay. 

The “ piece’’ beyond the camp was a long one; little 
feet were weary and little hearts heavy when thesmall 
procession reached the Bemis house, where the master 
had just arrived. 

He expressed sympathy for the accident, but could 
not help, for his only wagon was lent to go down the 
mountain already. 

“Then I was thinking you must keep the children 
while I ride the horse down, and tell the folks how 
it is.”’ 

**T will,” said Mr. Bemis. 

But Belle and Letty cast themselves frantically 
upon Artemas, and begged not to be left behind. 

“Come, now, don’t. Now come, I wouldn’t!’’ he 
coaxed awkwardly, while Belle clasped his leg, and 
Letty embraced his arm, both in tears and terror. 

“There’s no other way,” said Mr. Bemis. 
manthy, come out here.”’ 

A pale, feeble woman appeared, and took the chil- 
dren’s hands, while Artemas tore himself away, say- 
ing: 

“She'll. take good care, and you'll have a tip-top 
time. Come, now, don’t!’’ 

There was no help for it, so Belle and Letty submit- 
ted to be led into the kitchen, where a fire was blazing 
on an open hearth. The room was cheery, though 
poor and plain, but the foolish children would not 
make the best of their situation, and clung together 
sobbing. Mr. Bemis gruffly bade bis wife give them 
some supper, and went out banging the door with an 
emphasis that made the children quake anew. They 
would not eat much, nor reply to the coaxing of kind 
Mrs. Bemis, who felt quite despairing over her unwill- 
ing guests. She was glad when they consented to go 
to bed, and led them to an attic chamber where the 
roof sloped down at one side so the children could 
quite reach it with their hands, Here they crept hast- 
ily into a clean bed, and when Mrs. Bemis had gone 
down stairs began to talk with each other in timid 
whispers. 

**Isn’t it dreadful?” 

“T think that man is dreadful; she is pretty kind,” 
said Belle. 

“ Ah, but she is afraid of him, Iam sure,” said Let- 
ty. ‘Don’t you believe he beats her? See how pale 
she looks.” 

* Are you very frightened; I don’t think I shall ever 
go to sleep,” quavered Belle. 

**Let’s hide,” said Letty, suddenly, “under the bed, 
clear at the foot!’’ 

So they scrambled up and cuddled down togethet 
under the bed, sure they were to have a night of dis- 

tress and peril, and there, with arms around each 
other, they went soundly asleep. 

How, after that, they should find themselves the 
next morning snugly tucked into the bed they had 
abandoned, wasa mystery. Letty lay thinking about 
it a few moments, and then suddenly pinched her 
companion: 

* Belle, it’s morning. And, Belle, we’re alive !’’ 

“What? We always are!” said Belle, sleepily. 

“Yes; but don’t you know? We hid, and now we 
are here. Belle, do you suppose that man came?” 

““T suppose we’ve been—mistaken. Let’s get up.” 

Belle and Letty were soon dressed, and going shyly 
down the steep stairs were met by Mrs. Bemis with 
kind smiles, 

“You feel better, don’t you, dears? It’s a nice 
morning, and Artemas will be along soon. Did you 
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know you fell out of bed lavt night? I found you 
rolled clear under the bed, an@ you never waked up 
when I put you back.” 

Shame glowed red on the children’s cheeks, and Mrs. 
Bemis mistook the cause. 

‘Never mind. I’ve seen lots of children do that 
when they were older than you. My Sophia used to.” 

“Your little girl?’ asked Belle, shyly. 

“Yes, dear; she died two years ago;”’ said the pale 
woman, wiping ber eyes. ‘‘ My husband sets a store by 
children since we lost her, and he felt so bad to have 
you cry last night. He pitied you so for being home- 
sick, he popped that corn for you, and whittled out 
those doll’s chairs and things, for he said it might rain 
to-day, and you’d feel dismal. He used to whittle 
such for our Sophia, and she liked them.” 

Such blushes as crimsoned Belle’s and Letty’s 
cheeks anew at this speech, as they saw the dish heap- 
ed high with snowy kernels, and looked upon the doll’s 
furniture set out on the table around it. Belle sprang 
forward: 

“ We didn’t—we thought—we hehaved awfully last 
night, and I do think your husband is just as kind as 
Santa Claus! I’m sorry, and I—I would kiss him if he 
was bere.”’ , 

“Well now, dear,” said the pleased wife, ‘“‘ he’ll be 
glad to see you so much happier. He said he’d come 
back from the wood-camp with Artemus to say good- 
by when you went, and you can tell him. Now eat 
some breakfast; you must be hungry.” 

Not a word of suspicion as to the real state of mind 

in which Belle and Letty had rejected her hospitality 
the evening before did the good woman give. It was 
bad enough to recall how foolish they had been, but to 
have their sulkiness pitied as homesickness was even 
worse. Letty gave Belle’s hand a squeeze as they drew 
up to the table. 
“T’m just as mortified—seems as if I should choke!” 
But she didn’t. She ate a hearty breakfast, as did 
her little friend; and when about eleven o’clock Arte- 
mas appeared with Mr. Bemis, and a stout wagon be- 
hind Red Rover, both men thought there was a great 
change for the better in the two little girls who were 
contentedly playing with the wooden furniture and 
nibbling pop-corn, with the happiest of faces. 

“You’ve been so kind!” cried Belle, skipping to 
meet the black-browed man from whom she had hid- 
den the night before. ‘‘We think you're splendid, 
and Mrs. Bemis, too. If you should ask us to visit you 
another time, I think grandma would be willing and 
we'd like to come.” 

* Please to excuse us for being so fretful last night, 
and we’re sorry about your little daughter; only God 
will let you see her again, you know,” chimed in 
Letty. 

Mr. Bemis shook the little hands, and stroked the 
flaxen and chestnut heads tenderly. 

*T thought you’d chirk up,’ said Artemas, survey- 
ing them blandly. ‘I wish I’d had to stay at Pela- 
tiah Bemis’s and eat his brown bread and milk.” 

The children bade good-by to their host and hostess; 
Belle even gave the promised kiss, but Letty only gave 
her hand again. The ride down the mountain had no 
mishap this time, and it was not long before the chil- 
dren were once more at Mrs. Pigeon’s. 

When grandma had satisfied herself that Belle had 
not taken cold, she said: 

“ And did you sleep well in a new place and strange 
bed, my dears?” 

Belle looked at Letty and Letty looked at Belle. 
Then, in meek voices, they replied together: 
“ Yes’m.” 








THE GOD-SEND BOX. 


Ox miserable, rainy day, Rob and Will put 
on their rubber boots and went a-fishing. I 

wanted dreadfully to go, but they wouldn’t let me. 
You see I can’t bear to put the worms on my hook, for 
they wriggle just as if it hurt them awfully, and the 
boys said they wouldn’t be bothered with doing it for 
me, so I had to stay at home. I meant to have some 
fun though, and asked grandpa if I might go into the 
attic, and rummage. He said ‘‘ yes.” And then I 

was glad I had not gone. Trouting is fun, I know, 
but to pull over nice old musty things is just splendid! 
So I ran at once to a great red chest, that filled almost 
one end of the room, to see what I could find init. I 
always wanted to get a chance at it, for it made me 
think of the “Mistletoe box,” and I thought there 
must be something strange shut up inside. On top, 
there was a pile of old papers and things that I didn’t 
care anything for, but pretty soon I found a funny 
little red box, with queer gilt pictures all over it, and 
on the top this funny inscription, “For Percilla mye 
little God-sende.” I pulled off the cover, and there 
was the dearest little tea-set you ever saw, or what 
was left of one. For the spout of the tea-pot was 
gone, the cover of the sugar-bowl broken, and only 
two cups and three saucers were left. On one side was 
the picture of a Chinaman sowing tea. He was all in 
blue, the ground under his feet was pink, and the sky 
over his head green. Then on the other side there was 
a gilt wreath with a blue vine and leaves, and inside 
of that some gilt letters, but they were all twisted to- 
gether so I couldn’t make them out. ButI took the 
box and ran to the shop, where grandpa was at work, 
and asked him to tell meall about them. Poor grand- 





pa! he almost cried when he saw what I had, and took 





up a little cup and put it on his finger, which fitted it 
just like a thimble. Then he said: 

“I’m sure I didn’t know there was one piece of the 
set left; they belonged to my sister Percilla. Don’t 
you see her initials here— P. B.’?” and he pointed to 
the twisted letters. 

“Why, grandpa! I didn’t know that you ever had 
asister. Do tell me about her, and how she came to 
have a real china tea-set with her name on it like a 
woman’s.”’ 

“Well,” said Grandpa, “perhaps you didn’t know 
that my father (your great-grandfather) was a sea- 
captain and made many long voyages to the East. He 
had three boys, Johnny, Stevie and myself, and though 
he loved us dearly he always longed fora little daugh- 
ter. When he came home from a voyage and brought 
a gift to each of us boys, there was always a mysteri- 
ous box or bundle which was never opened but put 
carefully away to await the coming of the little girl 
whom father felt sure God would some day send us. 
When he was about to make his last trip, mother 
begged and plead with him not to go, but stay at home 
and take care of the boys, who she said were getting 
too big for her to manage. He laughed and said: 
‘Well, wife, dry up your tears, and I give you my 
word that after this trip I'll stay at home all my life, 
and thrash the boys until they are forty, if you say so.’ 
Then mother laughed, and father went away, to be 
gone at least three years. 

“ Before the first year was gone God did send the 
little girl, and you can’t think how glad we all were, 
nor how we longed to have father hear the good news. 
To be sure we wrote many times, but in the few letters 
we got from him he always complained of not having 
heard one word from us since he sailed. So it went on 
until he had been gone more than three years, and he 
neither came nor wrote, and we all began to feel 
anxious ahd worried about him, while mother never 
smiled, and got thin and white. Prilly was our one 
comfort in those days. Father had said that whenever 
she came she must be called Percilla in memory of his 
mother, and we made it into Prilly, for Percilla 
seemed too stately for our little sunbeam, as we called 
her. We used to make her say, ‘ Dear father, welcome 
home,’ over and over, to keep up mother’s courage, as 
well as our own, which was fast oozing away. 

“Finally there came one day a letter from a woman 
in Nantucket, saying that father was sick at her 
house; that ber husband, who was captain of a whale- 
ing vessel, had picked him up, in mid-ocean, in an 
open boat, and that his mind was gone, and though he 
had had since then good care and a good doctor, he 
was no better, and she thought mother hud better 
come as soon as she could. It seems the captain had 
known father years before, and that was the way they 
knew where to send for his wife. Well, mother 
went, of course, and I can tell you it was a pretty 
hard summer for us boys, for she was gone a long 
time. But at last she came home, one night, with 
father, so thin and pale, and with such a dull vacant 
look in his eyes we never should have known him if 
mother had not been by his side. Prilly heard us say 
mother! and she came out to the doorstep, in her 
white night-gown<for she was in bed), and with her 
blue eyes and beautiful yellow hair, all lit up with the 
last red sunbeams of the setting sun, looked just like 
the picture of one of God’s angels. And I guess 
father thought she was one really, for when, in obedi- 
ence to a sign from us, she put out her arms to him 
and said, ‘Dear father, welcome home.’ He looked 
surprised, and said, ‘Did God send you here to say 
that?” Then Stevie, who was always quick to think, 
took her up, and put her in his arms, and said, ‘ Yes, 
father, this is God’s send to you.’ Then father came 
to himself, and knew us all, and aft r he had rested, 
and slept, told us all how he came to be in such a bad 
plight.” It seems that he had the misfortune to fall in 
with a French privateer, and his vessel being laden 
with rich goods, the French pirate opened fire upon 
him thinking to get much booty. Father’s vessel was 
unarmed, and of course could not stand much of a 
ebance in such a fight. When he saw they could not 
escape he called the men and told each one to do as 
he pleased, but as for himself he should fight till the 
last, and taking a big axe he stationed himself by the 
gangway; so when the pirates boarded the ship he 
was ready with it, and struck down several before he 
could be secured. Then the pirate captain said he 
was a brave man, and because he was no coward he 
might try a fight with wind and waves, and perhaps 
he might come off conqueror of them. So they low- 
ered a boat, put father in it with no food or water, 
compass or oar, and left him to a terrible death, as 
they hoped and believed. But God’s care and love 
was over him even in that wild waste of water. How 
long he drifted he did not know, for the exposure, 
without food or water, soon affected his brain, and he 
never knew anything more until Prilly’s artless words 
called back his wandering mind. 

“T tell you we had a happy hone after that, for 
father never left us again, and we didn’t get thrashed 
either,” said grandpa laughing. 

“But, then, how about this tea-set? You haven’t 
told me that, grandpa.” 

“Well, the next year an English man-of-war put 
an end to the business of the French privateer. A 
breech was made in her side, and she being well rid- 
dled with shot began to fill with water, so they were 
forced to give up all hope of towing her into har- 





bor. The crew rushed in to get what they could for 
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booty. One of them grabbed this box from the cap- 
tain’s cabin, thinking from its appearance that it 
must contain precious jewels. When he opened it he 
was a good deal surprised and uttered an exclamation 
of disappointment and anger which attracted the 
pirate cook’s attention, who imagined what was the 
trouble. The sailor showed him the box, and he knew 
itin an instant. You see he was the steward on board 
my father’s vessel when the pirates took it, and they, 
finding he could cook, spared his life to cook for them. 
Now it chanced this man was with my father when he 
gave his order for these gilt letters you see inside the 
wreath, and so he remembered it in a flash, and told 
the sailor of it, and begged him to let him have the 
box to take to the family of his old.captain, for of 
course he thought father long ago at the bottom of the 
ocean.” 

“One cold winter’s night, after we had all gone to 
bed, there came a loud knock at the door, and when 
father went to open it there stood the man with this 
little box under his arm. ‘ Well, Captain,’ said he, 
‘I’ve come to restore lost property, though God knows 
I didn’t dream of seeing you,’ and forthwith gave up 
the box. Then father wrote the inscription that you 
see and put the box by Prilly’s bed, and I suppose you 
know how glad she was when she waked up in the 
morning and found it, for you are a girl yourself.” 

“You just try me, grandpa, by letting me have it 
now,” said I, 

“No,” said he, “your name isn’t Percilla; only a 
little granddaughter by that name can ever have it.” 

So it had to go back into the big red chest. But I’m 
going to have it yet, for when I am a womanand have 
a husband and a house, I shall call my baby Percilla, 
even if it’s a boy, and so get the God-send box. 
Wouldn’t you if you was in the place of 
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JOHNNY. 
By Mary L. B. BRANCH. 
OHNNY’S Uncle Edward has a fine large gar- 
den, with rows of dwarf pear trees in it all loaded 
with fruit. Johnny walks up and down the garden, 
but never touches a pear, unless one happens to drop 
on the ground. .If one does drop, he is very glad, and 
runs to pick it up. Then he carries it to Uncle Ed- 
ward, who presses his thumb in it, and if it is very 
juicy and mellow it is given back to Johnny for his 
own. No wonder the little fellow likes to walk in the 
garden. Besides the pear trees, there is a pretty 
summer-house where Uncle Edward shells beans and 
ripens fruit, and there are morning-glories over it, 
and marigolds and four o’clocks in bloom all around 
it. Who do you suppose planted such pretty flowers 
in a pear-garden? It was Johnny, and they blossom 
their gayest for him. But it was Uncle Edward who 
planted the bush-beans in serpentine rows, and be- 
tween the rows at regular intervals the strawberry- 
tomato vines. 

Do you know about strawberry-tomatoes, how tiny 
and round they are, and how they grow in little 
husks, which yellow as they ripen? Then they drop 
of their own accord on the ground, and lie there 
ripening more and more day after day in the sunshine 
till they are sweet as honey. 

Johnny likes to eat them, and very often Uncle Ed- 
ward gives him afew from a choice box in the summer- 
house. But one day Johnny went out in the garden 
and could not find anybody there; he walked up and 
down along the winding bush-beans, and with his 
linen blouse belted down, his broad brim hat and his 
papa’s cane, he looked not unlike Bayard Taylor in 
the frontispiece to ‘* Views Afoot.” 

He looked in the summer house—there was no one 
there; he looked under the trees, but no pears had 
fallen, and then he went and looked at the strawberry 
tomato vines. A good many husks, each with its de- 
licious fruit inside, lay dry and yellow on the ground. 
Johnny picked one up, pushed the berry out, ate it, 
and dropped the husk. 

“That was good,” he said to himself; and then he 
picked up another. ‘Uncle Edward most always 
gives me six,’} he said a few moments later, as one 
rifled husk after another fell from his fingers on the 
ground. But Johnny doesn’t know really how to 
count; as far as he can tell, forty is quite likely to 
come befgre six, and to this day no one knows how 
many empty husks fell down. 

He stopped when he had eaten all he could and 
went over by the summer-house to pick pink and 
purple morning-glories. He wanted them for thim- 
bles, and bad just put one on the top of each of his 
fingers when the garden gate opened and Uncle Ed- 
ward walked slowly in, leaning on his cane. He 
stopped by the strawberry-tomatoes, and thought to 
himself that they needed gathering. He had the 
rheumatism so badly that day that it was hard to 
stoop, but still he did bend slowly down to pick up 
two or three, and lo, they were husks! nothing but 
empty busks. 

“Dear me!” he said, discontentedly, “I wish when 
folks pick ’em to eat they would throw the husks off 
in the grass, so as not to mislead.” 

Johnny was watching him. Johnny felta misgiving, 
and stood shy and silent among the morning-glories. 














He saw Uncle Edward stoop carefully down again, 
and again find only empty husks, and then he heard 
him groan aloud with his rheumatism. 

Then Johnny ran and stood by his side. Uncle Ed- 
ward was just about to stoop again, when Johnny spoke 
quick: . 

“These are empty too, Uncle Edward, you mustn’t 
pick up those, nor those, nor the ones over there!” 

Uncle Edward stopped short and 1. oked at him with 
a shrewd glimmerin his eyes. ‘ Aha!’ he said, * what 
makes them empty? Whereare all the little tomatoes 
gone?” 

Johnny didn’t answer at first; he hung his head and 
moved his foot uneasily in the dirt. But when Uncle 
Edward asked him again, “Where did they go, 
Johnny ?”’ he opened his mouth and pointed his finger 
into it. 

“Ah, just as I thought, down the red lane!”’ said 
Uncle Edward, looking very sober. Some people 
might have thought he was angry, but he wasn’t; he 
looked sober because he was afraid Johnny would be 
sick. ‘ 

Johnpny’s mamma was very glad her little boy did 
not deny what he had done. She thinks he is a very 
truthful little boy. She knows he is as truthful as 
George Washington, because the other day, after he 
had been playing in her room, she asked him what 
made so many funny little dents in the footboard of 
her bed, and he replied instantly, ‘‘ Why, I hatched 
’em with my little wooden hatchet, mamma!”’ 








GIVING UP THE DOLLS. 


M* was getting so tall that it looked ‘“ per- 
fectly silly” for her to be playing with dolls. 
So, at least, Jess, May’s sister, said,—and Jess was 
fifteen years old, and ought to have known what was 
proper and what wasn’t. 

May was such a little mother, and loved her dolls so 
much, that I don’t believe Jess alone could ever have 
made her give them up; but even mamma began to 
hint strongly about patchwork quilts and “useful- 
ness,’? and when at last she came out witha brilliant 
offer of a set of gray squirrel furs for next winter, if 
May would give up the doll-babies, and “be a wo- 
man,’’ May couldn’t stand out against so much, and 
she went up stairs that night with her mind made up. 

She took all the dolls she could find handily into 
bed with her, and I believe she cried a little as she 
hugged them up close, and thought it was the last 
time. 

The next morning was bright and sunny, and May 
went around the house gathering up her children. 

Her mother had suggested to her that she might 
keep one or two of the best ones, and throw aside the 
others; but May didn’t intend to show any partiality. 

She gathered up every baby, from Pet Rosa, with 
her sweet blue eyes, to the small, no-headed darkey, 
with his cunning little coat and vest. 

She piled them all together in a large paper box, and 
putting on her sun-bonnet, went out at the back door 
when nobody was looking on—for the poor little 
mother felt so miserable that she didn’t want anybody 
to ask her where she was going. 

May went through the lots and crawled under fences 
till she came to the big sheep-pasture. 

She went behind a large stone, and scooping out a 
hole in the sandy earth with ber hands and a stick, she 
put in the box of dolls; then covering it up, she sat 
down by the little mound and had a good hard cry, 
while her dirty fingers rubbed streaks all over her 
face. : 

She wandered around the pasture a while, talking to 
herself and feeling very miserable. 

Then she went home, and locking herself up in the 
spare chamber, waited until all traces of tears were 
gone from her face before she let herself be seen. 

So the dolls were buried, but that wasn’t the last of 
them. . 

I can’t tell you exactly how many times in the next 
two or three weeks May took them up. 

She didn’t play with them—she was too honest for 
that—but she just wanted to see how they looked. 

She made cunning little bouquets and put into their 
hands and into the darkey’s button-holes, and once or 
twice she carried fresh changes of clothes for Rosa, but 
always she would kiss all round, and bury them up 
carefully again. 

But as the summer wore away, May’s visits became 
less frequent. Her mother had got together such a 
quantity of bits of bright silk that May could hardly 
lose a moment from her gay patchwork. 

The year rolled over, and brought summer around 
again, and one Saturday afternoon May went down to 
the big rock, and “just for fun” dug up the dolls once 
more. 

They had been soaked through and through by the 
rains, and were now a mess of dirty, streaked, pitiful- 
looking objects. 

May did not cry this time,—she only sat down and 
laughed. She was so much older than she was last 
summer. 

She had an intimate friend now, and took music- 
lessons, and wrote notes,—what did she care for dolls? 

She felt a sort of pity for the May of last summer, 


‘who had buried and cried over these silly things, and 


for her sake she covered them up again out of sight, 
aod then the May of this summer went home and 
thought no more about the dolls. 

Next summer, probably, a good many of this sum- 


mer’s little interests will drop out of her mind, and 
bigger ones come in, and so May will grow to be a 
woman.— Youth's Companion. 





IN THE AUTUMN WEATHER. 
By JESSIE MACGREGOR. 


ITTLE DAISY said of late, 
In the autumn weather, 
“ Hark! I hear the angels all 
Whispering together ! 

Grandpa, please to come with me, 
Help me bunt and find ‘em; 
Guess they’re in the corny tents, 

Or they hide behind ’em.” 


Little Daisy, three years old, 
In the autumn weather, 

And her grandpa went a-fleld, 
Hand in hand together; 

He unbound the shock of corn, 
Daisy peered all through it: 

** Oh, they whisper louder now! 

They are here! I knew it!" 


Here and there a russet leaf, 
Like a friendly finger, 
Pointed to a neighbor shock ; 
Small feet did not linger 
Till each mystic sheaf was reached, 
Searched, and prattled over; 
Thus she flitted to and fro, 
Earnest as a plover. 


* Grandpa, they are here, I know, 

Though I cannot see one; 

Think I'll have to wait for that 
Till I get to be one. 

But they whisper, oh, so sweet! 
Hide and seek while playing; 

Now, grandpa, be very still, 
Listen what they’re saying.” 


On the loosened sheaves of corn, 
In the autumn weather, 

Infancy and ripened age 
Listened there together. 


Weary child the angel’s wings 
Saw while gently sleeping; 

Waiting sire words divine 
Heard while softly weeping. 

Oh, the mellow air, the breeze, 


Hint of life’s perfection! 

Earth, while dying, in her heart 
Holds the resurrection. 

Daisy, waking from her dreams, 
Sees a glimpse of glory 

In the aged face, and lisps: 

** They have told their story !” 


Sitting mong the gathered corn, 
Warm hands clasped together, 
Daisy listens to a tale 
Sweet as autumn weather. 
“Grandpa, when my curls are white, 
And I’m done with playing, 
Will I understand like you 
What they’re always saying ?” 


Snowy heads, whose garnered lives 
’Gainst the cross are leaning, 

You can give to angel’s words 
More than angel's meaning. 

Blest are they who walk with him, 
Heart and hand together, 

They whose rustling sheaves wil sing 
In the autumn weather. 


| Bayles. 


DECAPITATED POETRY. 
Upon the banks are willows ° 
Upon the stream blithe bargemen 
Their speed to fav’ring breezes » 
Swift as birds upon the . 
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With lily pads the oars are 3 
With eager hands their flowers 
Each shouts, ** Dull care away a 
And echo answers, * og 














A CHARADE. 
My first may be water, 
My second, the same; 
But my whole is a plant: 


Now tell me its name. 8S. F. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
Down. Across. 

A vowel. A consonant. 

A conjunction. Help. 

One who seeks for hidden stores. Weariness. 

A fee. A river. 

A vowel. A consonant. 

BELLE. 


FAMOUS CHARACTERS. 
1. An animal that saved the life of Aristamenes in the Vale 
of Cedars. 
2. Earth and a place for the dead. 


3. A fashionable dance, and part of an animal. Espy. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 2%. 
An Enigma.—Night, Knight. 
A Concealed Maxim.—* Hoe your own row.” 
Famous Characters.—1. Peter the Great. 2. Robert Bruce. 3. Es; 
sex. 4. Cardinal Wolsey. 5. Nelson. 
A Square Word.— MUSE 
UD 8 ED 
8S ERE 
EDEN 


The following have sent correct answers: 





T. Jones. Cyclops. Belle. Pan. Nemo. 
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POLITICAL “CAPITAL.” 
(The Nation.) 


GOOD deal of the current Republican com- 
A ment on Governor Tilden’s dealings with the 
Canal Ring must recall to many people President 
Linecoln’s mode of dealing with the charge of drunk- 
enness against General Grant iv the earlier and better 
days when the latter was winning victories in the 
West—“ that if he only knew what brand of whiskey 
it was that Grant used, he would send a barrel of it to 
every general in the army.” Republican newspapers 
bave told us frequently that Mr. Tilden is doing what 
he is doing, not through sincere hatred of corruption, 
or through any particular love of reform, but merely 
for effect, or, as the phrase is, “to make capital,” and 
that his real design in assaulting the ‘* Canal thieves” 
is to help himself in his race for the Presidency... . 
It is dificult for an experienced politician to believe 
it, but it is nevertheless true, that people are in a very 
puzzled and despondent state of mind about the 
political situation, and havc got beyond the point at 
which they look for the appearance of the ideal states- 
mman, uniting the purest motives with the highest 
ability. They can get the pure motives, and they can 
get the high ability; but somehow, owing to no matter 
what circumstances, to get a man who unites both 
into a leading place in the Government is a work of 
such difficulty that most people have given it up as 
(for the present, at least) a bad job, and are willing to 
content themselves with any man who, for whatever 
motive, will do good work. It so happens, too, that 
the work to be done at this moment is not work which 
ealls either for the highest order of genius or the 
highest aspirations. A man may do it very well with- 
out being a Moses or a Washington—without, in short, 
being either a prophet or a hero. He has neither to 
lead a race out of captivity nor call a nation into 
existence. The task before the American politician 
of to-day is the simple aud somewhat homely one of 
preventing public officers from stealing and dividing 
the public money, and of preventing the Government 
from cheating fts creditors; and when a man offers 
himself for this work, there is no general disposition 
to ask whether he is a statesman of the first rank or 
whether his political judgement has always been sure, 
or his voice been always heard on the right side. 
Republicans have been making a serious mistake on 
this point. They have flattered themselves that as 
long as the Democratic party produced no saints or 
martyrs, their own supremacy could not be endan- 
gered. But they have forgotten that, while they were 
relying on this hypothesis for a continuance of their 
power, politics was rapidly becoming a department of 
criminal jurisprudence, and the public was perforce 
turning its attention from the question of how best to 
promote its happiness to the far lower one of how 
best to secure its property from spoliation. Now, 
when you call a policeman in to secure a burglar you 
do not question him as to the state of his heart or his 
views on the basis of morais; you ask him whether he 
is able and willing to catch the thief; and, having 
satisfied yourself on this point, you refuse to be dis- 
turbed by the information that he is now an infidel or 
was formerly a gambler, especially when the objec- 
tion emanates from an irreproachable and philan- 
thropic gentleman who has locked himself in a room on 
the top story of the house, and offers to succor you by 
reading a pamphlet to the thief showing the injury 
inflicted on society by protracted and successful house- 
breaking. We need not make an application of this 
little parable. The point of it is obvious. . .... 

It has been for some time increasingly trying to the 
temper of the average man to find Republican orators 
rising steadily, day in and day out, year after year, to 
offer a few remarks showing its dangers and evils, aud 
giving reasons why Republicans ought not to be 
guilty of it, and then pooh-poohing the idea that any 
Republican is guilty of it, and resisting all attempts 
to discover whether he is or not. What the country 
demands now is the detection and punishment of the 
persons who make corruption. Nobody’s rhetoric 
has yet succeeded in persuading people that corruption 
is really a plant or a bird ora fish or a river. They 
know perfectly well that corruption is a certain 
species of conduct pursued by certain men, and they 
know that if the men could be reached and punished 
corruption would cease, and they are willing that any- 
body who will try to reach and punish them should 
“‘make capital” out of it. In fact, they go so far as to 
say that to make capital in this way is a good thing 
to do, and they wish all politicians to engage in it. 
They are ready to forbear all curious enquiries into 
the motives or antecedents of men who will under- 
take to put an end to cheating and stealing. In fact, 
the voters of the country are sticking notices up offer- 
ing the highest offices in their gift, and ‘‘no questions 
asked,”’ to anybody who will bring ina few plunderers 
of the state. Mr. Tilden has achieved his present 
success simply owing to his having before anybody else 
of his class understood the exact nature of the situa- 
tion. He perceived sooner than his competitors that 
the time had come to stop preaching and to begin 
making arrests.and drawing up indictments. He now 
finds, and his competitors find, that his acuteness bas 
rendered him the highest service, and his enemies 











_— 





actually play into his hands. While the Republican 
press is questioning his motives, he is actually putting 
the leading members of the Canal Ring on trial, and 
explaining to the public their way of working. While 
Republican conventions are passing eulogistic resolu- 
tions in honor of the friend and companion of Boss 
Shepherd, the Democratic candidate is handing the 
New York ‘ Bosses” by the half-dozen over to the 
police. 
A GREAT OPPORTUNITY LOsyT. 
(Harper’s Weekly.) 
7 ET, when all is said, it seems to us that a 
great opportunity has been lost. For herself 
Massachusetts has done well. She will have an hon- 
orable and patriotic Governor, who will serve her 
faithfully and efficiently. For herself she has done 
well. But for others she might have done better. The 
Republicans at Worcester could have done more than 
any other body of men in the country could possibly 
do in showing at this critical and changing epoch of 
affairs that the Republican party thoroughly compre- 
hends the situation, and means to lead the future as it 
has led the past. They could have reinvigorated in 
every State the preference of thousands and thou- 
sands for the Republican party—a feeling which has, 
however, become doubtful and indifferent. They 
could have successfully disputed with the shrewder 
Democrats the mastery of the first position of the 
campaign of next year. The adoption of Mr. Adams 
by the leading Republican State at a moment when 
the Democratic party is breaking to pieces upon the 
question of inflation, and his election by a great ma- 
jority, of which there would have been no doubt, 
would have made him at once the Presidential 
candidate of a new era of good feeling, the can- 
didate of the honest money and reform men of 
all parties, upon whom the lately dissenting Re- 
publicans and the sound-currency Democrats could 
have cordially united. The very fact that he has 
been withdrawn from active partisanship, and has 
maintained an absolute independence, makes him a 
union candidate for the new era such as no strict 
Democratic or Republican partisan could possibly 
be. Mr. Adams’s nomination would have shown that 
the Republican renewal is general, and not limited 
to any State. The whole tone of the Republican can- 
vass in Obio is inspiring. The action of the New York 
Republican Convention was unexpectedly bold and 
promising. And Massachusetts might have responded 
in a way to give her her old leadership. With the 
Massachusetts Republican Convention should have 
begun a new political epoch, in which honorable men 
of all parties who have only patriotic ends in view 
would have found themselves in hearty co-operation. 


THE MONEY QUESTION. 
(Lieut.-Gov. Woodford, in Ohio.) 

HEN you do work you have to be paid. 

We want to pay you in gold dollars instead of 
paper ones. Won’t you take the gold ones? [Voice— 
“We'd rather have the greenbacks.’’] My friend pre- 
fers a greenback dollar to a gold dollar. There are 
not many in Shawnee that do. I can sell that five- 
dollar gold piece for sixteen cents premium. Five 
times sixteen is eighty. I can get from your store- 
keeper a bill like that and eighty cents in fractional 
currency besides. Won’t five dollars and eighty cents 
buy more than five dollars? Put that bee in your 
bonnet. Now, my friend says we keep the gold and 
silver in Wall st. Well, suppose you printed your 
greenbacks and had them all piled up there, one 
thousand eight hundred millions of them, enough to 
pay all the debt, howare you and I going to get them? 
[Voice—“ Work for them.”] Iknow of but four ways. 
If I have got something that I can sell, I sell it, and 
they pay me the greenbacks; or, if I know how to 
do something, and anybody wants my work, I work, 
and the man tbat has got the greenbacks pays me, or 
if my credit is good I borrow the note, and then I give 
my note, and some day I have to pay it; or if I am 
hard up, and you are generous, I beg and you give. I 
can sell and get greenbacks; I can work and get 
greenbacks; I can borrow and get greenbacks; I can 
beg and get greenbacks. Is there any other way? 
[Voice—“ Steal ’em.’’ Laughter.] My friend suggests 
that you can steal. Now, that is the Democratic plat- 
form and the Democratic theory put in just two 
words. (Great applause and laughter.) 








RELIGION AND THE SCHOOLS. 
(President Grant.) 


OW, the centennial year of our national ex- 

istence, I believe, is a good time to begin the 
work of strengthening the foundations of the struct- 
ure commenced by our patriotic forefathers one hun- 
dred years ago at Lexington. Let us all labor to aid 
all needful guarantees for the security of free thought, 
free speech, a free press, pure morals, unfettered re- 
ligious sentiments, and of equal rights and privileges 
to all men, irrespective of nationality, color, or relig- 
ion. Encourage free schools, and resolve that not one 
dollar appropriated for their support shall be appro- 
priated to the support of any sectarian schools. Re- 
solve that neither the State, nor the nation, nor both 
combined, shall support institutions of learning other 
than those sufficient to afford to every child growing 
up in the land the opportunity of a good common 
school education, unmixed with sectarian, pagan, or 
atheistical dogmas. Leave the matter of religion to 





the family altar, the church, and the private school 
supported entirely by private contributions. Keep 
the Church andthe State forever separate. With 
these safeguards, I believe the battles which created 
the army of the Tennessee will not have been fought 
in vain. 

[Prof. Swing.] 

The Government has no more right to teach the 
Bible than it has to teach the Koran. My idea is that 
the Government did, in its earlier life, run according 
to a sort of Christian common law, but now the num- 
ber of Jews, Catholics and infidels has become so 
greatly increased, the Government has to base itself 
squarely upon its constitutional idea, that all men are 
religiously equal. Even if the genius of the country 
permitted the teaching of the Bible in the schools, I 
should doubt the propriety of continuing the custom, 
because no valuable moral results can ever come from 
reading a few verses hurriedly in a school-house, and 
social strifes will be continually springing up out of 
the practice. 


THE ODIOUS POSTAL LAW. 
(Springfield Republican.) 

ENATOR HAMLIN, of Maine, is going to do 

the best he can toward escaping from the odium 
be has suffered ever since that amendment of his to 
the postal law was passed which doubles the rates of 
postage upon transient newspapers. It is already an- 
nounced that he will take an early opportunity in the 
Senate to explain his connection with the matter, and 
will insist that he has been greatly misrepresented. 
The way of it was this: The express companies were 
lobbying to get the laws iomon so that packages 
weighing as much as four pounds could not longer be 
earried in the mails, on the pleas that the mails were 
overburdened with this class of matter, and that the 
the government was carrying it st a loss. The depart- 
ment showed that the former claim was not true, but 
could not deny that the latter objection was well- 
founded, and so proposed to checkmate the express 
companies by not reducing the limit of weight, but 
doubling the rates of postage on such packages, and 
“through an inadvertence,” for which Mr. Hamlin 
claims that he is not responsible, the change was made 
to apply to newspapers as well. It is announced, by 
the way, that the doubling of rates on packages has 
not decreased their number, while it has largely in- 
creased the revenue, and the postage on newspapers 
will probably be put back to the old figures by the 
next Congress. 





OUR NATION'S HISTORIC GROWTH. 
(President Woolsey.) 

C NE of the most hopeful things to be said of 

these United States is that we are what we are 
not chiefly by any forecast of our own, still less by 
any intention to form a great English-speaking nation 
on this side of the water, but because historical causes 
which could not be foreseen shaped and moulded us 
into a tolerably homogeneous and compact people. 
This is the only nation of civilized men of which it 
can be said that we passed through all the stages of 
our life, from birth onward, through revolution to 
self-government and political greatness in a natural 
progress, so that what some call historical accidents 
stand out.in our case most especially, to a man who 
sees a God in the world, as His guidance and purpose 
to make something good out of us; which purpose we 
can thwart, but one is filled with hope by believing 
that it is real.—In Harper’s Magazine for October. 


NOT A REVIVALIST. 
(Chicago Alliance.) 

N R. MOODY does not like to be called a “‘re- 

vivalist.”” He says that neither he nor any 
other man has a right to be called such. Ina Bible 
reading on the Holy Spirit he said: ‘‘How I hate that 
word revivalist! The. world never has had or needed 
but one revivalist, and that is the Holy Spirit. You 
sometimes hear a man say that he is going to holda 
revival meeting in such a place. What business has 
he to say that? How does he know it will be a revival 
meeting? He may go and preach the gospel, and 
then, if the Holy Spirit blesses the word, and touches 
the people’s hearts, there will be a revival me. ting 
sure enough; but it will be the Holy Spirit’s, not the 
preacher’s. And now, I hope none of you young con- 
verts will ever call yourselves, or let yourselves be 
ealled, this or that man’s converts. Give him all the 
praise.” 





MEN AND WOMEN. 
(G. W. Curtis, in Harper’s Easy Chair.) 


HE truth that woman only can be wife and 

mother is no more evident or incontrovertible 
than that man alone can be husband and father. 
Consequently men ought to be husbands and fathers, 
and nothing else. It is their heaven-appointed sphere, 
as is beautifully remarked in the case of women. 
When Miss Smith says that she owns property, and 
ought to be consulted in its public disposition, the 
reply of the British association for the protection of 
the franchise against the encroachment of women is, 
that her true sphere is not politics, but that of wife 
and mother. And how if the shameless woman should 
say in the town meeting which frowns sorrowfully at 
her encroachments and struggles against nature, that 
the meeting was composed of men, and that their true 





sphere was not politics, but that of husband and father? 
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From Monday, Oct. 4 to Saturday, 
Oct. 9. 


Wall Street Topics.—It seems to be generally 


admitted that there is a slight improvement in , 


trade prospects. The resumption of the Bank of 
California has had a stimulating effect upon finan- 
cial matters there in restoring confidence. Mr. D. 
O. Mills is the new President of the bank. 

On Thursday the Bank of England reported a 
decrease of £1,053,000 in bullion, and advanced its 
minimum discount rate to2 per cent. from 2, 
the previous figure. 

Government Bonds,—No change ts to be noted 
in the market for United States securities. 

The highest quotations were as follows: 

Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
4. " 6. 7. w , 
6s, rog........'8 81, 121% 12134 121% «(121% 121% 121% 
6s, cp.... ol 2 2 y 123 5 
6s 5-20s, ¢ D. x 1 
63 5-208, ep...’6 $ 119 $ 
fs 5-2s.n. ep 3, 119% 119% 119% 119% 119% 119% 
6s 5-208, cp...'67, 120% IL 120% 1 120 





% 
63 5-203, cp. .68, 121% Biy Bk BRI Big Lik 
5s 10-40sreg. ... 116% 16% 164 116g 116% 116% 
5s 10-408 cp...... 17% «LIT LIT «LT LIT «Ni 
5s, funde 4 ep’st, 18% «1184 «118 118 118% 8 


6s currency..... LAs 1244 Way LA Lk AK 
Gold.—Since the highest premium of the week, 
reached on Tuesday, the market has been easier, 
closing at about 116% for the lowest rate. About 
twelve and a half millions will be disbursed for 
interest by the Treasury during the last week of 
October. The gold sales for October will be one 
million weekly. Shipments continue from abroad 
to a moderate extent, but not enough materially 
to affect prices here. 
The highest quotations during the week, with 
speci2-values of legal-tenders, were as follows: 
Oct. om. + a Oct. 7. 


BONG ccsscnneveses 7 1 7 63 
= Wenders. 1859 wk wie ui 4 a we 

State Bonds.—Few transactions are reported 
in State bonds, except Missouries and Tennessees. 
The Constitutional Convention in North Carolina 
declined to repudiate the special tax bonds by a 
majority of three votes. In Louisiana the State 
Board of Liquidation met recently and funded 
$928,376 more of the old bonds. In the New Or- 
leans city premium fund bond scheme, it is re- 
ported that $4,285,182 of bonds have been presented 
and exchanged for the new issues. Old Tennessees 
have sold at 52 and 51. 

Stocks, etc.—The Exchange has been the scene 
of great fluctuations without any apparent cause. 
At the close the list was generally depressed. 

The highest quotations during the week were 
as follows: 

Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
5 6 7. 8 9. 


4. 5. » a . q 
NVC. HAR...U2% W4 1 Wig Weis 1M 
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16% 16% 
ig 53% 
38% «| BTk¢ 
52% OBL 
18% 102% 
34 3336 
24% 61% 
Ox 100% 
1u% «117% 

Union Pacifie., 65% 63% 6) 6 ax ise 

Jnion Pacific j 

Panama.. --1338) xl85 133 ii 190— ss 10 


West'’nUnTel.. 76: 76% T6% 76% 76% «75 

At.& Pacific Tel 19! By 18 18 18% 17% 

Quicksilver.... 15% 16 16 16 16 
do ref. 22 21 2 21 
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Pacific Mail 33% 36 36% KE BK 4 
Adams Ex......1014 101 Wi 101 wi 8100 
Am. Ex..... -. 5B 5B S68 16 4 58 58 
_ ee 44 43% 45 44 45 444 
Wells, Fargo... 78% ..-. 7 re) 9 79% 


Foreign Exchange.—Business has been some- 
what better this week, although there is no steadi- 
ness whatever inthe market. Bulls of exchange 
are again quoted to a small extent for the negoti- 
ation of a foreign loan, that of the State of 
Massachusetts through Kidder, Peabody & Co, 


60 oor. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.784@4.79}¢ 4.33 5554 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers; 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues and de- 
nominations bought and sold direct at current 
market rates, in large or smal! amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors and Institutions, and for im- 
mediate delivery; and all business connected with 
investments in Government Bonds, transfers of 
Registered Certificates. Exchange of Cou ~~ 
Bonds for Registered, Coltection of interest, 
attended to on favorable term 

All other marketable Stocks: ‘and Bonds nohion 
and sold on Commission ; Gold Coupons and Amer- 
ican and foreign Coin bought and sold; approved 
deposit accounts received. 


bh FISK & HATCH. 
Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos, 396 & 3988 CANAL oF. corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and } Monday Evenings 5to 7. 
Assets—Over Eleven Million Dollars. 

ae —One Ly Doliars. 
x x pe r cent. Interest allowed. 
n English, French ane German 
G. 8. CHa PIN, see. AINES, Pres’t. 
_ si Ss ARMOUR, Seoretary. 
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BUCKWALTER & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
10 Wall Street, N. Y. 
NET 


CENT. 


Paid Semi-Annually for Mo- 
ney. PER Farm Security worth three 
to six times the loan. Best of references 

given. Address, D. 8. B. JOHNSTON, Negotiator 
of Mortgage Loans, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


$50 TO $10.000 


Has been invested in Stock Privileges and paid 


900 cht. PROFIT. 
* How to Do It,” a Book on Wall 8t., sent free. 
TUMBRIDGE_& CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
2 Wall Street, N, Y. 
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George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassau St.. New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns, 

EXFCUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


Men and Idioms of Wall Street. 


Send for this book of 72 Pages, belting all about 
Wall Street. Mailed free to any add 
JOHN HICKLING & CO., 72 Broadway, N. z. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


327 and 329 Sixth-ave ., 


IMPORTERS OF 


Paris Millinery 


AND 


ENCLISH ROUND HATS. 


We have the honor to announce to the ation 
and our te that we have just ooeee eda 
did selection of FALL and WINTER BONS ETS 
—_= hoe D HATS, of exquisite style, taste and 
sh. 
ELEGANT MOURNING BONNETS, 
a ROUND HATS, trimmed, from $3.50 


A splendid assortment of trimmed FELT HATS, 
from $5 to $15, 


Immense Reduction 
IN 


FELT HATS 


IN ALL THE NEW SHADES. 
DRAB, GREEN, PRUNE, BROWN AND BLACK. 
Price 76c. The finest goods made. 
OSTRICH TIPS, 
FANCY FEATHERS, 


FANCY WINGS 1 IN ALL SHADES. 


RIBBONS. 


SASH RIBBONS, 
SOFT SILK SASHES, 
FANCY SASHES. 
7-inch Gros-Grain, all Silk, 80c. in all colors. 
8-inch Gros-Grain, all Silk, 90c. in_all colors. 
Bonnet Ribbons in all the new colors. 
Soft Silks for Bonnet Trimmings. 


VELVETS 


In all the New Shades. 

SEAL BROWN, 
CARDINAL, 
NAVY BLU 
MYR TLE GREEN, 


DRAB, 
BLACK. 











LACES. 


VALENCIENNES, 
GUIPURE, 
YAK, 
THREAD, 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
SLEEVELESS JACKETS, 
LACE CAPES, 
LACE OVERDRESSES, 
CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS, 
LACE RUFFLINGS IN ENDLESS VARIETIES. 


EMBROIDERIES 


IN ALL KINDS. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ SCARFS. 
WINDSOR TIES. 
New lot of Windsor Ties, 20c. 
EMBROIDERED LACE TIES, 
LACE TIES IN ALL KINDS. 
1,000 doz. KID GLOVES, $1 08; every pair war- 
ranted. 

Call and examine our immense stock of MIL- 
LINERY GOODS, the largest in the City on retail. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


327 and 329 Sixth Ave. 
and 20th St. 





ES “a 


_ abled 
BEST acu SING THE 


“BURTAS" 


FURNACES AND FIRE-PLACE HEATERS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Bul RT! S & GRAFF, 


WATER S&T. N.Y. 
oe For Carcun ar 








E. Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, and 311 1-2 GRAND ST.,, 


NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS 


Millinery and Silk Goods. 


1875. RETAIL. 1875. 


NOVELTIES FROM THE 
OLD WORLD 


AND OF 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE. 


VELVETS. 


BLACK SILK BONNET VELVETS, $1.50, $1.75 
$2.00, $2.25, $2.50, $2.75, 


COLORS, 


Browns, Marine, and Navy Blues, 


All the desirable shades. 





MANTILLA SILK VELVETS. 


Examine our BLACK VELVETEENS, at 50c., 5éc., 
69c., up. 


BARGAINS IN BLACK DRESS SILKS, %c., $1.15, 
$1.25, $1.45 up. 


Ostrich Tips, Plumes, and Trimmings. 


ALSO 
FRENCH FLOWERS. 


BOTH DEPARTMENTS GREATLY ENLARGED 


KID CLOVES. 


THE BEST LOW PRICE GLOVE IN THIS 
COUNTRY WITHOUT DOUBT 
Is OUR 
“MONOGRAM ” 2 BUTTON GLOVE, at $1 PAIR. 
We warrant itin every way, and give new pairs 
for any that rip or tear in trying on. 
2 Button CENTENNIAL GLOVE, at 89. 
2 Button NEILSON GLOVE, at 65c. 
Warranted in the same way, 
ON THE COUNTERS. 





JOB LOTS 


At %c., We. 2 Button at 35c., 45c. per pair. 





EXAMINE our DRESS TRIMMINGS. 
EXAMINE REAL |. 1cEs, THREAD, YAK, &c., &c. 


EXAMINE EmBk 
CHIEFS, &c. 


EXAMINE YANK: 


EXAMINE FANCY GOODS, STATIONERY, AND 
Books, 


L:DERIES, LINEN HANDKER- 


NOTIONS. 


EXAMINE PERFUMERY—WENCKE’S, COLGATE'S, 
LUBIN’S, AND OTHERS. 


EXAMINE SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 
EXAMINE LEATHER Goops. 
EXAMINE HOosIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


RIBBONS. 
ALL SILK GROS GRAIN FOR SASHES, 
6 inch, 7 inch, 8 inch wide, t5c.. 75c., 85e. 
BONNET RIBBON EVERYTHING DESIRABLE. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311% GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, GS and 70 Allen St., 
NEW YORK. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 





Prices quoted above are garanteed for 
10 days only. 


Andrews’ Patent Elevators are constantly run- 
ning on the east and west side of thes establish- 
ment, connecting with our Bonnet, Ladies’ Suits, 
and ed Goods Departments. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311; GRAND ST., N. Y. 





(875. RETAIL. (875. 


New Department. 


Boys’ and Youths’ Dress Suits, 
Cloaks, &c., 
ALL OF 
Superior Cut and Workmanship, 
Suitable for 3 to 15 Years of Age, ' 
Ranging from $3.00, $3.50, $4.50 to $17.00. 





Also, LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S SUITS. 
ALSO, 


FULL LINES OF LADIES’ & MISSES’ 


FURS, 


In Muffs and Boas, Sacques and Cloaks. 


Ladies’ Cloaks and Sacques, 


In Beaver and other materials. 





Men's, Youths’ and Boys’ Hats. 
NEW 
Housekeeping Department, 
Furnishing Goods, 
KITCHEN WARE, &c., &c. 
Impossible to Particularize Stock. 
EXAMINE! 
Extension to Our Store Now Completed, 


Which gives, by actual measurement, 


58,985 FEET 


For the accommodation of Customers. 








We invite attention to our Immense 
Stock 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, 311, Grand Street, 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68 and 70 ALLEN ST., N. Y. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
Prices quoted above are guaranted for 10 days only. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


809, 311, 311 1-2 Grand Street, 
NEW YORK. 
RETAIL 


HAT DEPARTMENTS. 


Largest in America. 


NOT EQUALLED IN LONDON OR 
PARIS. 


TRIMMED HATS, 


DESIGNS FROM EUROPE AND OUR OWN 
MANUFACTURE, 


qual to auything anywhere, at one-third less 
price. 


AMERICAN FELT HATS, 


15, 20, 25, and 50 cents. 


REAL FRENCH FELTS, 


75, 85, 95 cents. 
All Colors, Real Bargains, 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311% GRAND 8T., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 ALLEN ST., N. Y. 


Andrews’ Patent Elevators constantly running 
on the east and west sides of the establishment, 
connecting with our six floors, 
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Scientific any Sanitary. 


CATCHING COLD. 


Ta time of the year when sudden changes 

of temperature are frequent, Professor Rosen- 
thal’s researches on the effects of such changes cannot 
fail to be useful and interesting to our readers. An 
account of his investigations was originally published 
in the Detroit Review of Medicine, and a synopsis of 
his results has been published in the Popular Science 
Monthly. 

It has long been known that colds are produced by 
sudden changes from a higher to a lower temperature 
and not by lowness of temperature. Cooling the sur- 
face of a healthy animal causes the cutaneous vessels 
to contract, and the blood is then prevented from cir- 
culating in the skin, and confined to the interior of the 
body, where it does not readily lose its heat, but serves 
to supply warmth to the vital organs. If the animal 
be exposed to heat, the cutaneous vessels become di- 
lated and remain so after exposure to cold. The blood 
is thus largely exposed over a wide surface, and be- 
comes rapidly cooled, even though the temperature of 
the surrounding medium is not very low. A sudden 
passing from a heated room into the cold outer air 
rapidly cools the blood below the normal degree. On 
its return to the internal organs they are cooled much 
more quickly than they would have been were not the 
vessels dilated by previous warmth. Thus the sudden 
cooling of the blood produces an irritating effect, or 
induces inflammation in a way that a gradual altera- 
tion would not do. 

According to these investigations of Professor Rosen- 
thal, it appears that to produce the evil results the 
change must be from above to below the normal tem- 
perature. This is contrary to what we suppose to be 
the generally received opinion, that a sudden change 
of temperature from lower to higher, as well as from 
higher to lower, may produce these effects. It has 
been advanced by many that colds are contracted 
quite as often in passing from the cool outer air into a 
warm room as in any other way. In other words, that 
we “catch heat’? quite as frequently as we ‘ catch 
cold.” Professor Rosenthal’s researches seem effec- 
tually to have disposed of this idea. 

The effect of a chill in causing inflammation may be 
due partly to the effect of cold on the tissues them- 
selves, and partly to the congestion (hypercemia) which 
will occur in some parts when the fluid is driven out 
of others by the contraction of others. The first of 
these effects is, according to Professor Rosenthal, of 
most importance. From these considerations it is 
easy to understand why it is that frequent bathing or 
sponging with cold water enables one to bear sudden 
changes of weather with impunity. The tone of the 
vessels is improved by these cold applications, and 
therefore, when exposed to heat, they are not so re- 
laxed that they cannot sufficiently contract when 
necessary. 








THE DEPTH OF THE SEA. 


HE great difficulty in determining the average 

depth of the sea arises chiefly from the deviations 
in sounding lines caused by submarine currents. Al- 
though of late years great improvements have been 
made in the sounding apparatus employed, no reliable 
soundings have yet been made in water over five 
miles in depth. ‘The following information on this 
snbject has been selected and condensed from M. Louis 
Figuier’s Ocean World, which has been critically re- 
vised by Professor Wright, of the University of Dub- 
lin, and consequently must occupy a high position for 
reliability. 

On astronomical considerations, Laplace found that 
the mean depth of the ocean could not be more than 
10,000 feet, and Alexander von Humboldt adopts the 
same figures. Dr. Young assigns to the Atlantic a 
mean depth of 1,000 yards, and to the Pacific, 4,000. Sir 
George Airy, the Astronomer Royal of England, has 
constructed a formula connecting the breadth of waves 
with the velocities with which they travel at a given 
depth. From this formula it is estimated that the 
average depth of the North Pacitic, between Japan 
and California, is 2,149 fathoms, or two miles and a 
half. But these estimates fall far short of the sound- 
ings formerly reported by navigators, in which there 
are important and only recently-discovered elements 
of error. 

Du Petit Thouars, during his scientific voyage in the 
frigate Venus, made some very remarkable soundings 
in the Southern Pacific Ocean; one without finding 
bottom at 2,411 fathoms, and another in the equinoc- 
tial region, indicating bottom at 3,790. Captain Ross, 
of the Royal Navy, in his last expedition in search of 
a northwest passage, found soundings at 5,000 fathoms. 
Lieutenant Walsh, of the United States Navy, reports 
a cast of the deep-sea lead, not far from our coast, at 
34,000 feet without bottom. Lieutenant Berryman, of 
the Royal Navy, reported another unsuccessful at- 
tempt to fathom mid-ocean with a line 39,000 feet in 
length. Captain Denman, of H.M.S. Herald, reported 
bottom iu the South Atlantic at the depth of 46,000 
feet; and Lieutenant J. P. Parker, of the United States 
frigate Congrcss, on attempting soundings near the 
same region, let go his plummet after it had run out 
aline 50,000 feet long, as if the bottom had not been 
reached, 





Maury says, however, that “there are no such 
depths as these.’””’ The undercurrents of the deep sea 
have power to take the line out long after the plum- 
met has ceased to sink, and it was before the discovery 
of this fact that these great soundings were reported. 
It has also been discovered that the line, once dragged 
down into the depths of the ocean, runs out unceas- 
ingly. These difficulties were finally overcome, in a 
great measure, by an apparatus devised by Midship- 
man Brooke, of our navy, in which the plummet is 
detached instantly on touching bottom. The greatest 
depth at which bottom has been reached with this 
plummet is in the North Atlantic between the paral- 
lels of 35° and 40° north, and immediately south of the 
great bank of rocks off Newfoundland. This does 
not appear to be more than 20,000 feet deep. 

“ The basin of the Atlantic,” says Maury, “is a long 
trough separating the Old World from the New, and 
extending, probably, from pole to pole. In breadth it 
contrasts strongly with the Pacific Ocean. From the 
top of Chimborazo to the bottom of the Atlantic, at 
the deepest place yet reached by the plummetin that 
ocean, the distance in a vertical line is nine miles. 
Could the waters of the Atlantic be drawn off, so as to 
expose to view this great sea gash which separates 
continents and extends from the Arctic to the Antarc- 
tic Seas, it would present a scene the most rugged, 
grand, and imposing; the very ribs of the solid earth 
with the foundations of the sea would be brought to 
light, and we should have presented to us in one view, 
in the empty cradle of the ocean, ‘a thousand fearful 
wrecks,’ with the array of ‘dead men’s skulls, great 
anchors, heaps of pearls, and inestimable stones,’ 
which, in the poet’s eye, lie scattered on the bottom 
of the sea, making it hideous with the sight of ugly 
death.” 

The depth of the Mediterranean is comparatively 
inconsiderable. Between Gibraltar and Ceuta, Cap- 
tain Smith estimates it at about 5,700 feet, and from 
1,000 to 3,000 in the narrower parts of the struits. 
Saussure found bottom near Nice at 3,250. The Adri- 
atic is said to be shallower, not exceeding 140 feet be- 
tween the coast of Dalmatia and the mouths of the 
Po. The Baltic Sea is remarkable for its shallow 
waters, rarely exceeding 600 feet in depth. 


Publishers’ Nepartment. 


NEw YORK, OCTOBER 13, 1875. 




















FRIENDLY NOTICES. 


WE give below a few more extracts from the 
numerous press notices and letters which have 
reached us since our last issue : 

The Tuskegee (Ala.) Weekly News, of September 
80th, says : 

“This first-class religious paper, which occupies the front 
rank among the newspapers of the world, is upon our table. 
Rey. Henry Ward Beecher, who has heretofore been the su- 
pervising or consulting editor, has assumed immediate 
contro], and will in future devote much of his time to his 
paper. . . . The announcement will secure for the paper 
a world-wide and universal circulation, and nothing we 
could say would add to its success.” 

The Bradford (Vt.) Opinion says: 

“The Christian Union has done much to forward good 
works in the past, and every well wisher to the human race 
will bid it ‘God speed.’ ” 

The Georgetown (Mass.) Advocate says : 

- + « « “The copy which we acknowledge receipt of, and 
its character we have previously been not unfamiliar with, 
is really the most able, entertaining and useful of its class. 
More quotations of high-toned literature are made from it 
than any other paper published at the present time. And we 
as heartily recommend it to the public as we welcome it to 
our sanctum.” 

The Burlington, Vt., Clipper, after giving a 
summary of Mr. Beecher’s announcement, says : 

** With such a programme as that honestly followed the old 
popularity of the Christian Union ought to be won back, and 
it will be one of the strongest supporters of true moral re- 
form that may be offered to the public. Mr. Beecher will 
make the Union a tower of strength, and we bespeak for ita 
most liberal support.” 

The Fireside Favorite, of Salem, Mass., after 
quoting from Mr. Beecher’s editorial, also says: 

“ With such a platform and such an editor it will deserve 
and must receive a large patronage. We believe now, as we 
always have, in the integrity and purity of Mr. Beecher, and 
we believe that the day will come when all doubts will be re- 
moved, and his Christian graces and manly virtues will shine 
brighter and be recognized of all men.” 

We are indebted also for kindly notices to the 
Manchester (N. H.) Daily Union, the Buffalo 
Sunday Morning News, the Connecticut Western 
News, Salisbury, the Montgomery (N. Y.) Repub- 
lican, Standard, and Times, the Yonkers (N. Y.) 
Gazette, the Vineland (N. J.) Advertiser, and 
others. 

We have space to-day for but two letters. 

A distinguished physician in this city writes ; 

New YorK, October 1, 1875. 

“Herein I send you my check for subscription to the 
Christian Union from this time. From now I become a life 
subscriber to that paper, so long as Beecheris its editot. The 
paper is a quarter of a century ahead of any other paper of 





the sort in this or any other country, and so is H. W. Beecher 
in his theology and spiritual knowledge and experience.” 

A clergyman in Mount Vernon, Ohio, writes : 

+ « «.+ “If any word of mine or reasonable effort can 
promote the interest of the Christian Union I shall spare 
neither. In my church and in this community the great 
majority of good people believe in its editor, as I do most 
heartily.” 

We must reserve other letters for a future issue. 
Meantime we trust our friends everywhere will 
continue their exertions to place the Christian 
Union in every house. 








FROM OUR AGENTS. 

WE have already received applications for reap- 
pointment from many of our old and most effi- 
cient agents. The new scheme meets with general 
favor. The discontinuance of the picture-premi- 
ums is almost universally approved, and the offer 
of large competitive premiums in cash regarded 
as an excellent and sufficient incentive to active 
work. One agent who has canvassed for the 
paper for many years writes: ‘‘I want to go to 
Peekskill for the Christian Union. I believe you 
will make it the first paper of the kind in Ameri- 
ea.” An experienced agent in Buffalo continues 
his agency and speaks encouragingly of his pros- 
pects. Anagentin Baltimore says: “I shall be 
glad to do all in my power in the interest of the 
paper for two reasons: first, I cherish and love its 
principles, and next, I love its editor for his 
manly advocacy of all that goes to make man 
noble, patriotic, and happy; and I do pray that 
the ordeal through which he has passed may still 
more extend his usefulness.” 

We desire to hear from all who have heretofore 
acted as agents for us, that we may be able to act 
promptly on the new applications. We confi- 
dently commend the canvass as comparatively 
easy and remunerative. We desire an agent in 
every township. Send at once for terms. 








BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE. 
Volumes V., VI. and VII. of the Christian 
Union. Price $3 per volume, sent by express at 
purchaser’s expense. Each volume contains twen- 
ty-six numbers, and is handsomely bound in cloth. 








EXPIRATIONS.—LookK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








REMITTANCES. 


ALL moneys and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. M. Cleveland, as Treasurer, 27 Park Place, 
New York; and all remittances must be made either 
by check, draft, or Postal money order, as cwrrency is 
liable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
sender. 








RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. ; 











GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 


WE will send any of the undermentioned 
periodicals with the CuRIsTIAN UNION for one year at 
the rates below. These prices include no premiums, 
except where specified. N. B. If you want any period- 
ical not mentioned in this list, write us, and we will 
give prices by return mail. 
























Club Retail 

Price e 
Posta Postage 
MONTSHLIES. Prepaid Prepaid. 
CHRISTIAN UNION and Harper’s Monthly........... $6.70 #7.20 
ye = “ The A Lai aaeebacdsecas 6.65 7.20. 
“ = “  S$eribner’s Monthly.......... 6.65 7.2 
» = “* §8t. Nicholas..............00... 5.85 6.20 
“ ippincott’s M ine. .... 6.45 7.20 
sa - * ‘The Sunday Magazine...... 5.45 5.95 
« « “ The Atlantic Monthly....... 6.65 7.20 
° * “ American Agriculturist. 4.50 4.80 
* e “  Arthur’s Magazine...... 5.40 5.70 
> 4 *  Phrenological Journal. 5.70 6.20 
» » “ The Nursery........-s.++0+e+ 4.50 4.80 

WEEKLIES. 

» 4 “ Harper's Weekly.....++..++ 6.7 7.20 
o vy Harper’s Bazar...... . sac ee 7.20 
« « “ Littell’s Living Age -10.20 1.4 
« so “ The N. Y. Tribune. 4.90 Ae} 

bes » * Advance.........04- 5.85 6.3 
“ “ bed SE Ring idb40ccesevecceen cl 47.45 8.20 
“ beg “ Scientific American......... 6.10 6.40 
“ « “  Youth’s Companion........ 44.65 4.95 





*Inc:uding Premium Engraving. 
+Must be Sow Rapecriptioa. 





RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10.60, which is $2.65 a copy, postage prepaid. 
The party who sends us $25, for a club of nine copies (all 
sent at one time), will be entitled to a copy free. Postmasters 
and others who get up clubs in their respective towns can 
afterwards add single copies at $2.65. Money should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order or Registered Letter. 
Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. 


“THE CHRISTIAN UNIOK,” 
27 Park Place, New York. 
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